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Identification of the Stranger at the 
Pottawatomie Massacre 


James C. MAtLiIn 


O* THE night of May 24-25, 1856, John Brown, with four sons, 

a son-in-law and two other Kansas settlers, made a raid on Pro- 
slavery settlers on Mosquito creek and Pottawatomie creek, killing 
three Doyles, Allen Wilkinson and William Sherman. At the time 
a special congressional house committee was in Kansas investigating 
the Kansas troubles. It consisted of John Sherman of Ohio and 
William A. Howard of Michigan, both Antislavery in sentiment, and 
Mordecai Oliver of Missouri, a Proslavery Democrat. As the Pot- 
tawatomie massacre occurred after the date of the appointment of 
the special committee the Antislavery majority took the ground that 
these outrages were outside the scope of their powers. The minority 
member, Oliver, differed, pointed out that the majority had taken 
testimony concerning this class of events in Kansas when it sup- 
ported their partisan purpose, and therefore he insisted that the 
Pottawatomie massacre be investigated, and on his own responsi- 
bility took affidavits of Mrs. Doyle and her surviving minor son, 
Mrs. Wilkinson and James Harris, who was employed by the Sher- 
man brothers, of whom there were three, Henry, William and Peter, 
“Dutch Henry,” “Dutch Bill” and “Dutch Pete.” These papers 
were printed with Oliver’s minority report, and regardless of the 
merits of the controversy among the members of the committee at 
the time, the historian owes to Mordecai Oliver a deep debt of 
gratitude for his stubborn partisan insistence that these be made a 
matter of permanent record. 

In the affidavit of James Harris, whose testimony applied only to 
the incidents surrounding the murder of “Dutch Bill,” he stated that 
three men were spending the night at his house: William Sherman, 
John S. Whiteman, and “the other man I did not know. They were 
stopping with me that night. They had bought a cow from Henry 
Sherman, and intended to go home the next morning.” When John 
Brown’s band entered Harris’ house, the men were taken out sepa- 
rately and questioned. Harris omitted comment on Whiteman, but 
the stranger and Harris himself appear to have given answers satis- 
factory to John Brown and were returned to the house. Henry 
Sherman was the man especially desired, but he was absent search- 
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ing for cattle, and the last man taken out was William Sherman, 
who did not return. His body was found the next morning on the 
edge of Pottawatomie creek with the skull split open and part of 
the brains washed out by the water. As the “John Brown Legend” 
grew during later years, Free-State men attempted assiduously to 
discredit Harris’ story, saying that undue influence was used in 
securing his affidavit, and that he told quite a different story 
privately to Free-State men. The allegations of Free-State men 
must not be taken too seriously, especially as Harris and others 
left additional affidavits of the same tenor as his original. In filing 
claims for losses amounting to $375, suffered during the civil war of 
1856, and making proofs by witnesses before the Strickler commission 
in 1857, Harris made affidavit October 23 charging John Brown with 
stealing from him a horse, saddle, bridle and gun on the night of the 
Sherman murder, and, significantly, because of threats against his 
life, with forcing him to abandon his remaining property and to 
seek safety elsewhere. A neighbor, Minerva Selby of Anderson 
county, made affidavit to the losses saying that Harris came the next 
day and told of the robbery and murder, and Selby confirmed the 
charge of threats against Harris’ life. Martin White made an 
affidavit also, and one which is most explicit concerning the problem 
of Harris’ testimony: 

Know that the petitioner was greatly alarmed; seemed to apprehend danger 
from the murderers of Sherman, as the petitioner was at the premises of Sher- 
man when the act [murder] was committed. The petitioner expressed his 
fears of being killed to prevent his divulging the murder. Believe he was in 
danger of being murdered. The safety of himself and family required him to 
leave his home.! 

Peculiarly, there has been little interest shown in the identity of 
the stranger, or whether he existed except in Harris’ affidavit, and 
if he was a real person whether he became known and gave evidence 
against the murderers of the Pottawatomie which would corroborate 
that of Harris, or whether his testimony would discredit Harris. The 
little that has been said about him is associated primarily with the 
historical reminiscences of James Christian. In May, 1858, Chris- 
tian and James H. Lane announced the formation of a law partner- 
ship, with offices at Lawrence. The political set-up is familiar to 
all who understand practical workings of law firms that specialize 
in political law business. Lane was the outstanding Free-State 
lawyer-politician in Kansas, and James Christian was a prominent 


1. H. J. Strickler, Report [on Kansas claims], House Miscellaneous Documents, 35 Cong., 
2 Sess., No. 43. Claim No. 52, pp. 88-90. [Pub. Docs. 1016, 1017.] 
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Democrat, or so-called Proslavery lawyer of the territory. The firm 
was ambidextrous, therefore, and could meet any legal emergency 
where a judicious use of political influence might be of advantage 
to the success of clients. Such a background in any case, and es- 
pecially in connection with the notorious Jim Lane, is not at all 
prepossessing as qualifying Christian to speak on so controversial a 
matter as John Brown and the Pottawatomie massacre. After the 
days of Kansas troubles, however, Christian served in the union 
army during the civil war and continued in the state as lawyer and 
newspaper man, and in spite of the fact that he was a Democrat in 
Republican Kansas, he was held in high regard. This later reputa- 
tion offsets somewhat the earlier stigma. Christian’s story was 
that— 

Jerome Glanville was the man who was stopping at Dutch Henry’s? on the 
night of the massacre, and was taken out to be killed, as the others were. On 
examination he was found to be only a traveler, but was kept a prisoner until 
morning and then discharged. He informed me personally who were the 
principal actors in that damning midnight tragedy, and said that the next 
morning, while the old man raised his hands to Heaven to ask a blessing, they 
were stained with the dried blood of his victims. For being too free in his 
expressions about the matter he [Glanville] was soon after shot in his wagon, 
between Black Jack and the head of Bull creek, while on his way to Kansas 
City. 

There are some differences between this version and that of Har- 
ris. The latter said the stranger had bought a cow, and the former 
said that he was “only a traveler.” Harris did not record that the 
stranger was taken away when Brown’s party left, and implies quite 
definitely that all who were in the house remained. He said that two 
men had been left in the house to guard Mrs. Harris, Whiteman and 
the stranger, when Sherman was taken out, and at a signal, this 
guard departed. Christian’s story of the bloodstained hands adds 
dramatic quality to his story, but is not essential to the main issue, 
and scarcely rings true. 

The only one of the major biographers of John Brown to recognize 
the existence of Christian’s story is Sanborn, who made a footnote of 
it, with the sneering. introduction that it rested solely on the au- 
thority of a Kansas Democrat.* Villard ignored the whole issue.‘ 
Among the lesser and distinctly controversial biographies, Connelley 
dismissed the whole story with bitter invective, and to give plausi- 


2. As James Harris was employed by Sherman and lived in Sherman's house or at least in 
a house at Sherman’s place, Harris had referred to the house as his in the sense that he lived 
there, but Christian referred to it by Sherman’s name as owner. The Sherman boys were 
bachelors. 

8. F. B. Sanborn, The Life and Letters of John Brown (1885), pp. 269, 270, footnote. 


4. O. G. Villard, John Brown: A Biography Fifty Years After (1910). 
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bility to this view, seized only upon that doubtful part of the 
Christian story which deals with the bloody hands.5 Mrs. Charles 
Robinson gave Christian’s story its widest publicity in the appendix 
to the tenth edition of her Kansas, Its Interior and Exterior Life 
(1899). 

Historiography is occasionally enlivened by accidental discoveries 
of laymen, and on the afternoon of July 27, 1904, while walking 
across a vacant lot at Penn street between Forty-first and Forty- 
second streets in Kansas City, Mo. (south of old Westport), one 
W. H. Gibbens noticed a fragment of stone. It was inscribed: “To 
the memory of Jerome H. Glanville; born 1825, murdered by four 
Yankee Abolitionists on Bull creek, in . . . [?]”® The final 
part of the inscription was broken off. The stone was a mystery and 
the news item came to the attention of G. W. Brown of Rockford, 
Ill., where it was printed in the Morning Star of that place, July 31. 
G. W. Brown had been editor of the Kansas Herald of Freedom, 
Lawrence, during the Kansas troubles, was a notorious character 
whose reputation for truth was somewhat tarnished, had been deeply 
involved in the bitter and degrading controversies of the early 1880’s 
over John Brown and was again involved in unseemly controversy, 
principally with W. E. Connelley, over the same subject, and was 
being financed and encouraged by Mrs. Charles Robinson of Law- 
rence. He jumped at the opportunity offered by this discovery and 
wrote a letter published in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, August 4, 
1904, identifying the stone with the Glanville of the James Christian 
story, but added no new information, beyond the fact that the 
identification gave the fragment of tombstone a definite significance, 
and was interpreted as giving support to the verity of Christian’s 
story. 

In another letter, one printed in the Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star, 
December 11, 1904, G. W. Brown declared that the murder occurred 
in June, 1856. At this time he made the additional error of saying 
the four were John Brown and his three sons. The Christian letter 
had been written originally to G. W. Brown in January, 1880, in 
response to Brown’s “Reminiscences of Old John Brown,” these being 
published serially in the Kansas press. It seems peculiar that Brown 
in both of these newspaper letters of 1904, should have quoted the 
Christian letter from Sanborn’s extract instead of the whole from 
his own original. Possibly the original had been lost. 

G. W. Brown’s intervention in the matter was the opening signal 


5. W. E. Connelley, John Brown (1900), pp. 208, 204. 
6. Kansas City (Mo.) Star, July 28, 1904. 
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for controversialists to enter the lists against him. August Bondi, a 
Jewish speculator and friend of John Brown in 1856, had made the 
mistake several times of recording his supposed reminiscences of 
the “Old Hero,” and now branded G. W. Brown’s first letter as pure 
fiction and related two stories of his own. One that the Browns 
intercepted George Wilson [probate judge of Anderson county] 
and another man, took them to camp, but on the intercession of 
Theodore Weiner, one of the John Brown massacre party, let them 
go free on the promise of Wilson to leave the country. Bondi 
claimed to have had this story from George Wilson himself in 1857, 
and from Weiner himself at Orson Day’s cabin May 24 [?], im- 
mediately after the massacre. Secondly, Bondi insisted that the 
Browns could not have followed Glanville, that they were not out 
of Douglas and Franklin counties between May 24 and June 15, 
that he and Weiner left for Leavenworth June 15, that Weiner left 
the territory for St. Louis, and that he himself returned to the Brown 
community July 2 and had dinner with Brown at Orson Day’s 
cabin.” 

There is one quite simple answer to Bondi, besides the fact that 
there is little if anything in his story that is true, and that is, that 
the whole of his letter was quite beside the point. Christian’s story 
implied that the murder of Glanville occurred very soon after the 
Pottawatomie massacre, and Bondi based his whole refutation on 
that assumption, and went further, insisting that to be true it must 
have occurred prior to June 15. In this limitation of the time ele- 
ment Bondi was controlled by his claim that he had received an 
account of the Glanville episode directly from Weiner, and Weiner 
left the territory June 15. The net result of the encounter between 
G. W. Brown and August Bondi was that the substance of G. W. 
Brown’s identification of the Glanville tombstone with the Glanville 
of the Christian story stood as completely unchallenged as before 
Bondi intervened. 

The most interesting aspect of the Glanville death problem was 
that there was no need to make such a mystery of it. It was all a 
matter of contemporary record, except the actual date of his death. 
G. W. Brown’s Herald of Freedom, November 8, 1856, carried the 
story of “Another Base Murder.” 

A Free State settler residing on the Ottawa Creek, on Saturday last [No- 


vember 1], while traveling on the highway towards Westport, Mo., for provi- 
sions, was beset near Roger’s residence, at the head of Bull Creek, was robbed, 


7. August Bondi to G. W. Martin, secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, August 
9, 1904. 
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then shot and left for dead. The ball entered the back, at the side of the spinal 
column, and passed through the body a little below the heart. He was found 
a few hours after by a party of teamsters, and was taken to Westport. There 
is no probability that he is now living. The assassins are said to be a party of 
Georgians who are encamped in the vicinity, and who are attempting to carry 
out their threats of extermination against the Free State settlers. We call upon 
Gov. Geary to inquire into these facts, and take immediate measures to dis- 
perse and bring to justice the gang of outlaws who are again laboring to set the 
country in an uproar. 

On the same day that this was being published in Lawrence, the 
Star of Empire, a Border Ruffian paper in Westport, Mo., printed a 
story of the same incident, but with a different coloring. Glanville 
was identified by name and it was stated that he was shot at Bull 
creek by Abolitionists and had been brought into Westport Novem- 
ber 1, and was recovering from his wounds. This Border Ruffian 
sheet, usually discredited by historians, fortified its story by pub- 
lishing the affidavit of Jerome H. Glanville, sworn November 6 be- 
fore Justice of the Peace A. Street, Kaw township, Jackson county, 
Missouri. The affidavit stated that he was from Preston county, 
Virginia, and lived on Ottawa creek (northern Franklin county or 
southern Douglas county, Kansas) and on Thursday, October 30, 
was on his way to Missouri on the Santa Fé road, when four men 
overtook and passed him east of Prairie City (near present Baldwin, 
Douglas county). At the time they passed him he was talking to a 
party of surveyors. He heard that the four had robbed McCamish 
farther east on the road and they returned and waited for him at a 
point about one hundred yards west of Bull creek. Two rode up on 
each side demanding that he stop and deliver his money. His oxen 
did not stop quickly enough, but he made an attempt to reach his 
rifle and fire, but was shot from behind and the four fled. He de- 
clared that “I think these four men who attacked me belonged to 
Captain Brown’s company, the notorious Abolitionist of Osawat- 
omie.” Glanville thought that he had been betrayed by a neighbor, 
who just before he started asked him where he was going, and on 
being told that he was going to Westport for flour, galloped off.® 

By the time the Leavenworth Herald had received both the Herald 
of Freedom and the Star of Empire with the conflicting versions of 
the same story Editor Eastin was in a mood to write a scorching 
editorial on Free-State journalism, pointing out that Glanville was 
a Proslavery man and had been “attacked by a party of [John] 
Brown’s thieves, who call themselves Free-State men,” and then 

8. This is taken from The Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, November 15, 1856, 


which copied it from the Star of Empire of November 8. A file of the Leavenworth paper is 
available for this period, but none of the Star of Empire seems to have been preserved. 
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“this is the way that the outrages of that party are covered up. 
[G. W.] Brown manufactured the lie, to do away with the effect of 
Glanville’s affidavit.”’® 

It should be born in mind that, according to the accounts referred 
to, Glanville was still living. No account of his death has been 
found in the available newspaper files, although the local Westport 
paper may have recorded it. The fragment of tombstone picked up 
in Kansas City in 1904, assuming that it is genuine, and there seems 
to be no reason for a contrary view, did not have the date of his 
death. Summing up the evidence to this point it is obvious that the 
Bondi story is eliminated completely. If Christian’s story were true, 
then the time which elapsed between the Pottawatomie massacre and 
the attack on Glanville was longer than he implied, although careful 
reading of his statement demonstrates that he set no time limit. 
Glanville’s affidavit did not identify positively the attackers as 
Captain Brown’s men, but he stated explicitly that he thought they 
were. This was November, 1856, and John Brown had left the terri- 
tory the first week in October and was at Tabor, Iowa, October 10, 
was in Chicago October 25-26, started back toward Tabor to over- 
take two sons October 27, and was in Chicago December 1, and did 
not operate in Kansas again until the summer of 1858. 

It would seem that the trail had been lost and that any attempt to 
connect the attack on Glanville with John Brown had failed in all 
aspects of the case. The appearances are deceptive, however, and 
the principle recognized in criminology and popular detective yarns 
holds good in history, that there is no perfect crime. Immediately 
after the Pottawatomie massacre in May the settlers on Potta- 
watomie creek, irrespective of views on the slavery controversy, as- 
sembled, denounced the crime, and pledged themselves to bring the 
criminals to justice. Those were not idle resolutions adopted at that 
meeting as some historians have alleged. Free-State men who had 
been associated closely with John Brown’s movements on the ex- 
pedition which started to the assistance of Lawrence on May 21 
under John Brown, Jr., and from which the elder John Brown’s 
massacre expedition had branched off, appeared before “bogus” 
Proslavery territorial law officers and swore out affidavits, and 
warrants were issued on these affidavits for the eight men guilty of 
the murders.’ One only of the eight was arrested, was promptly 


9. Leavenworth Kansas Weekly Herald, November 22, 1856. 


10. Some aspects of these events and further data on the affidavits are discussed by the 
present author in “The Hoogland Examination,” in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. VII 
(May, 1938), pp. 133-153. The full discussion of the John Brown massacre cases in the 
United States courts is reserved for another time and place. 
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indicted by the grand jury for murder, and subpoenas were issued 
for the necessary witnesses for both the prosecution and the defense. 
All was done in proper legal form. The chronology of these events 
is as follows: James Townsley was arrested November 22, 1856,!' 
the indictment was filed November 29, and the subpoenas for wit- 
nesses issued December 3 and later. One subpoena called for two 
men, John Wightman and “ Glenville” as witnesses for the 
prosecution. It was endorsed by Deputy Marshal Fain on Decem- 
ber 10, that Wightman could not be found and that “Glenville” was 
dead.?* One interesting error was made by the territorial prosecu- 
tor’s office in drafting the papers. Glanville’s name was on the list 
of witnesses for the James P. Doyle murder, rather than for the 
William Sherman murder, for which he would have been a material 
witness. As the indictments for each of three murders were drawn 
separately and the accused seems to have been brought to bar to 
answer to all indictments at one time, the error may not have been 
important. Two events preclude an answer to the difficulty, the 
death of Glanville and the fact that for unknown reasons the cases 
never came to trial. 

Some points still need to be explained. Glanville was attacked 
October 30, and Townsley was not arrested until November 22, but 
this does not necessarily eliminate the possibility of the attack on 
Glanville being for the purpose of preventing him from testifying as 
a witness to the Pottawatomie affair. Governor Geary had been 
greatly aggravated by the persistence of disorder in southeastern 
Kansas after he had pacified northern Kansas, and decided to make 
a personal tour of that region, starting from Lecompton October 17. 
He spent considerable time in the war-torn region of Dutch Henry’s 
crossing, Osawatomie and Paola. On October 21 he was at the cross- 
ing hearing all versions of the Pottawatomie creek murders, but his 
minutes preserved a discreet silence concerning what he learned that 
day. Proceeding on his way toward Fort Scott he was overtaken on 
the morning of October 24 by the news that a band of Free-State men 
had followed in his rear and attacked the house of Judge Briscoe 
Davis, whom he had visited the day before. Such an “impudent out- 
rage” could not be overlooked and he canceled his Fort Scott visit, 
turned back, sending troops in all directions on the trail of the out- 
laws with instructions that all meet that night at Dutch Henry’s 
crossing. No prisoners were taken on this day’s search, but the 





11. “Executive Minutes” of Governor Geary, report of U. S. Com. Edward Hoogland, 
dated November 29, 1856, in Kansas Historical Collections, v. 1V, pp. 652, 653. 

12. All the documents mentioned are in the possession of the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety, Topeka, in the collection of papers of the U. S. district court for Kansas territory. 
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governor claimed he knew the guilty parties and issued an offer of 
$200 reward for their capture."* No names were mentioned, how- 
ever, but in subsequent identification, the leader of the party was 
Capt. James H. Holmes and others of the party were men whose 
names are recorded also on John Brown’s own roil of enlistments in 
his Kansas military band. During the early part of the governor’s 
tour he had made some arrests, but his chief interest had been 
pacification and reconciliation. The Davis episode changed all that 
and he sent Commissioner Hoogland and U. 8. troops into southern 
Kansas to clean up. Hoogland had made his start November 15 and 
his concluding report of November 29 has been mentioned above. 
The governor’s investigation of affairs at the crossing October 21 
followed by the man-hunt resulting from Holmes’ raid on Davis’ 
house on October 23 provides sufficient motive for members of the 
Brown gang to wish all witnesses of their crimes removed, even 
though John Brown himself had left the territory. According to 
Harris and his friends, he had escaped a similar fate only by 
abandoning his home. 

Incidentally the examination of this episode refiects several ele- 
ments of significance. Free-State attempts to discredit Harris’ 
affidavit receive no support from the subsequent developments, and 
on the contrary, the implications are in his favor. Christian’s remi- 
niscences of 1880 made the explicit identification of the stranger 
and of the motive for his murder, and affords a rare instance where 
the principal facts of a reminiscence about John Brown seem to be 
supported by contemporary recorded facts, except for the dubious 
bloody-hands story. Christian emerges as a more reliable writer 
of old settler’s reminiscences of the Kansas troubles than most of 
his Free-State contemporaries. A third point is that in this instance 
the Border-Ruffian press, even the sensational Star of Empire, proved 
more reliable than the Free-State press—a conclusion most un- 
orthodox among American historians. 

In the strictest sense, it may be argued that the identification of 
Glanville as the stranger at Harris’ house on the night of the 
Pottawatomie massacre is based upon circumstantial evidence. 
Harris’ affidavit mentioned Wightman and a stranger as present, the 
subpoena in question linked the two names Wightman and Glanville, 
in the same document as witnesses for the prosecution and separate 
from the other witnesses, most of whose names were endorsed on 
one of the several indictments of James Townsley. If this was 


18. Geary’s “Executive Minutes,”’ in Kansas Historical Collections, v. IV, pp. 617-620. 
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coincidence, it was a most remarkable one, and especially in view of 
the findings of the present author that the territorial officers had 
made a most thorough investigation of the Pottawatomie massacre, 
and within a few days of the event knew definitely the name and 
identity of every one of the eight participants in the crimes. Free- 
State men codperated and supplied the necessary affidavits on which 
the warrants were issued. Any mystery that surrounds the matter 
turns not on the question of identity, but on the reasons why 
they were not brought to justice. In view of all of the circum- 
stances, the investigators should have had no difficulty, and sp- 
parently had none, in identifying the stranger of Harris’ affidavit 
and calling as a witness the man who had bought the cow of Henry 
Sherman May 24, and presumably took her away on Sunday, May 
25, after the discovery of Dutch Bill’s body in the creek, and the 
bodies of the other four murdered men and boys in the immediate 
neighborhood. All the evidence taken together, even if it does not 
constitute absolute identification of the man and the motive for his 
murder, certainly approaches the border-line where circumstantial 
evidence becomes direct proof. 
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Jim Lane and the Frontier Guard 
Epaar LANGsporF 


ANSAS was admitted to the union as the thirty-fourth state on 

January 29, 1861. On April 4 James H. Lane and §. C. Pom- 
eroy were chosen by the state legislature to be United States sena- 
tors. On April 12 Fort Sumter was attacked, and two days later 
surrendered to the troops of the secessionists. On April 15 President 
Lincoln issued his first call for 75,000 volunteers. The Civil War 
had begun. 

The state of Virginia secretly adopted a secession ordinance on 
April 17. Maryland was in revolt, and seemed on the point of se- 
ceding also. The District of Columbia, lying between the two, was 
in an extremely vulnerable position, an easy target for bombardment 
and liable to be starved out if the railroads running from the north 
through Baltimore were cut off. 

Precautions for the defense of the capital city were, of course, 
taken immediately. Volunteers were enrolled to fill the District’s 
militia quota, government clerks were formed into military units, 
and state militia from Pennsylvania and Massachusetts—quickly 
followed by those from other Northern states—were under arms 
and en route to Washington almost before the first cannon roar at 
Sumter had ceased to echo. The Washington correspondent of the 
New York Daily Tribune, writing on April 12, reported that the 
city had resembled a military camp for two or three days. The 
correspondent continued: 

If Ben McCulloch and his Rebel band is not a myth but a reality, their 
ardor must have been dampened by the patriotic exhibition of the last sixty 
or eighty hours. The capture and sacking of Washington will be no holiday 
amusement for the empty-headed and rotten-hearted rogues who, if we credit 
rumor, have confederated to seize upon the White House and the Capitol. 

. By the time this letter will appear in your columns, about two thou- 
sand troops, regulars and volunteers, all picked men, will be on duty in this 
ae .i # 

In addition to political and geographical circumstances, defense 
of the capital was complicated by military difficulties. The United 
States army suffered great loss by the resignation of many high 
officers, including Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, the quartermaster- 
general, Samuel Cooper, the adjutant-general, and Col. Robert E. 
Lee, the favorite aide of the commander in chief, Lt. Gen. Win- 


1. New York Daily Tribune, April 16, 1861. 
(13) 
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field Scott, and the man favored to take over active field command 
of the armies in the event of wide-spread warfare. At no time was 
there a large number of troops in Washington, and optimistic re- 
ports of the Northern press to the contrary, there was certainly not 
enough now to withstand a determined assault by the Southern 
forces. True, there were ample volunteers to fill the militia quota, 
the clerks might have been able to hold off a seige of government 
buildings until the arrival of the state troops which were expected 
daily, but few of those in Washington had had military experience 
or could be counted on in an emergency. The New York Daily 
Tribune, interviewing a long-time resident of Washington who re- 
moved his family to the North when trouble came, quoted him as 
follows: 

Half the people inside the city are friendly to the Southern leaders. Every- 
where I boldly heard secession sentiments proclaimed; ladies rejoiced over 
the downfall of Sumter, and the wife of a clergyman told me triumphantly 
a , “Now you see what we can do!” This is the greatest danger to 
Washington, and it is one nothing can overcome. The soldiers who have 
volunteered in the city are nine-tenths of them boys, and would not make 
any show at all if attacked. You would be indignant to hear the open re- 
proach and ridicule cast on the Massachusetts troops. It is said they ran all 
the way through Baltimore merely from a mob of unarmed men; and it is 
said with great gusto that all they had to do was to knock a Northern soldier 
down and take his musket from him? 

Rumors spread through Washington that the city was to be at- 
tacked, the government buildings and offices taken over by the 
Southerners, and the President captured and held prisoner. Ex- 
traordinary measures were necessary. 

Jim Lane, who always loved a fight, must have licked his chops 
when he walked into the middle of this uproar to take up his duties 
as senator. Action and excitement were meat and drink to him. 
He had offered a bodyguard of Kansas men when Lincoln was ready 
to start for Washington to be inaugurated, but the offer was de- 
clined.2 Conditions were different now, and a guard might be useful. 

Because of the inauguration of a new administration and the ap- 
proaching session of congress, Washington was more heavily popu- 
lated than usual with office-seekers. Many were from Northern 
and Western states, and Kansas had her full share. Senators Lane 
and Pomeroy, arriving in Washington on April 13, took rooms at 
Willard’s hotel, and in the evening began to make speeches. Pom- 


2. Ibid., April 26, 1861. 
3. John Speer, Life of Gen. James H. Lane, 2d ed. (Garden City, 1897), pp. 234, 235. 
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eroy, recalling these events many years later—and none too accu- 
rately, said they spoke from a dry goods box in the street in front 
of the hotel, himself first and then Lane. When Lane climbed up 
on the box there came a great shout from the mob, which consisted 
chiefly of Southern sympathizers: “Mob him! Mob him! Hang 


him!” Lane, naturally passionate and excitable, was terribly 
aroused, said Pomeroy. His eyes flashed, and his tremendous voice 
was elevated to its highest pitch. “Mob and be damned!” he 
shouted, “mob and be damned! I have a hundred men from Kan- 
sas in this crowd, all armed, all fighting men, just from the victori- 
ous fields of Kansas! They will shoot every damned man of you 
who again cries ‘Mob,’ ‘Mob.’” Then the other side cheered him 
heartily, and the click of cocking pistols was heard all through the 
crowd. Order was restored, and men stood deathly still, for no one 
seemed to know who stood next to him.* 

Lane and Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, the United States min- 
ister to Russia, “after an evening or two of flaming speech-mak- 
ing,” ° organized some of this excess population into two companies, 
the Clay Battalion and the Frontier Guard, the latter commanded 
by Lane. Enrollment in the Guard took place on April 14, and or- 
ganization was completed within a day or two.® There are said to 
have been 120 men in the Guard, but only fifty-one of the names 
are now known.? 

Because the Frontier Guard was a voluntary and unofficial or- 
ganization, serving without pay, they were not mustered into 
regular army service and their names were never placed on the 
army rolls. D. H. Bailey, a member of the Guard and later con- 
sul-general to China, said in an interview many years afterwards 
that about the time the Sixth Massachusetts regiment was attacked 
by a rebel mob in Baltimore, Maj. David Hunter of General Scott’s 
staff called on Lane at the Willard hotel. He explained that because 
of the turbulent condition of the citizenry and the few troops in 
Washington, as well as because of secret information that an at- 
tempt was to be made to seize the President and overturn the gov- 


4. “The Times of War and Reconstruction : Reminiscences by Hon. 8. C. Pomeroy,” in 
“Kansas Biographical Scrap Book,” “P,” v. VI, pp. 144, 145. Hereafter cited “‘Reminis- 
cences.’” These reminiscences were written in 1886- 1887 and printed in an unidentified news- 
paper. They are frequently unreliable, especially in points of detail. 

5. John G. ag 4 wae John Hay, Abraham Lincoln, a History (New York, The Century 
Co., 1890), v. IV, p. 

6. Senate Report ~ $37, February 20, 1890, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., Ser. No. 2704. 

7. Kansas Historical Collections, v. X, p. 419. 

8. po egg, | of Richard C. Drum, adjutant general of the United States, in 1882, in 
MSS. division, Kansas State Historical Society. 
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ernment, General Scott and Secretary of War Simon Cameron wished 
Lane to use his company of Kansas men for the especial protection 
of the President. Runners were sent out immediately to call the 
Kansans to Lane’s rooms. On the night of April 18 at nine o’clock 
they marched to the White House and bivouacked in the East 
Room.® This account is born out in general by a contemporaneous 
report in the Leavenworth Times which was reprinted in the Law- 
rence Republican on May 2, 1861, and in the Council Grove Press 
on May 11. 

Arrived at the White House, the company was furnished with 
arms and ammunition. It was a strange scene. A gleaming sword 
was presented to Lane by Major Hunter. Well-fed Senator Pom- 
eroy, enrolled as a private, could not find a belt long enough.!° 


: After spending the evening in an exceedingly rudimentary squad 
drill, under the light of the gorgeous gas chandeliers, they disposed themselves 
in picturesque bivouac on the brilliant-patterned velvet carpet—perhaps the 
most luxurious cantonment which American soldiers have ever enjoyed. Their 
motley composition, their anomalous surroundings, the extraordinary emer- 
gency, their mingled awkwardness and earnestness, rendered the scene a medley 
of bizarre contradictions—a blending of masquerade and tragedy, of grim 
humor and realistic seriousness—a combination of Don Quixote and Daniel 
Boone altogether impossible to describe. . . 1 


An account by “One Who Was There” gives the following de- 
scription of the scene in the East Room: 


This well-known resort is one of the most beautiful and magnificent halls 
in the country. Such a post of honor, on such an emergent occasion—for the 
President had heard the rumor that day that himself and Gen. Scott were in 
danger of assassination from a Virginia party that night—was no ordinary 
compliment. Other companies, of no little notoriety and experience, were in 
the city, but this distinction was reserved for Kansas. 

That night, Kansas had supreme possession of the White House, and fifty 
of her “Old Guard” slept sweetly on the President’s rich Brussels, with their 
arms stacked in martial line down the center of the hall, while two long rows 
of Kansas ex-Governors, Senators, Judges, Editors, Generals and Jayhawkers 
were dozing upon each side, and the sentinels made regular beats around 
them. . . 2 


The New York Tribune’s Washington correspondent wrote that 
“ «Jim Lane,’ the well-known,” and his company had bivouacked in 


9. Emporia Daily News, November 20, 1882; also in the Weekly News, November 23. 
See, also, Speer, op. cit., p. 288; Nicolay and Hay, op. cit., v. IV, p. 106; New York Daily 
Tribune, April 19, 1861. 

10. Emporia Daily News, November 20, 1882. Pomeroy himself said later that because 
he could not find an army uniform belt long enough to go around him, he had to cut a hole 
in one end of the strap and splice it with string—to the great amusement of those present.— 
“‘Reminiscences,”’ v. VI, p. 143. 

11. Nicolay and Hay, op. cit., v. IV, p. 107. 

12. The Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, May 9, 1861. 
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the East Room, which presented, “on the occasion, anything but a 
full dress appearance, but in the event of fighting the guests would 
show they were meant rather for use than for ornament. . . .”% 
Not even Mr. Lincoln, said “One Who Was There,” was allowed to 
come into the room. “Even the President, when he attempted to 
enter the hall, accompanied by his lady and some members of the 
Cabinet, was pricked with the sharp steel of the sentinel, and told — 
perhaps jocosely—that he could not possibly come in!” 14 

The formation of the Frontier Guard was noted, usually enthusi- 
astically, by most of the Kansas press. Brief notices first appeared 
in their telegraphic dispatches: “The Kansas men in Washington 
have formed a company of 75 men called the Frontier Guard. They 
have been given the post of honor of the East room of the Presi- 
dent’s House!” ?° A similar note had been printed in the New York 
Daily Tribune on April 19. The Leavenworth Conservative, in a 
paragraph headed “Old ‘Jim’ Guards the Flag,” said: 

It will be seen by our telegraphic report that Gen. James H. Lane has been 
called upon by the War Department to take charge of one thousand Union 
Guards in Washington. It does not surprise us that the Defender of Freedom 
in Kansas is honored with a high position the moment he arrives at the seat 
of Government, and we are now willing to bet our last cent (dollars are played 
out in Kansas) that Washington will not be taken. When old Jim gives the 


word, “Up, boys, and at them,” there will be an awful scattering among the 
rebels.16 


The Lawrence Republican wrote in the same vein: 


What Kansan won’t feel proud when he reads the telegraphic dispatch, 
that the post of honor of Guard at the White House, has been given to a com- 
pany from Kansas? We imagine we see a few of the old “Free State” men 
surrounding Gen. Lane in that honorable position. Dr. Updegraff, who was 
badly wounded at Osawatomie, and Turner Sampson, and G. A. Cotton, and 
many others, who went through the Kansas struggle are at Washington, and 
will not be wanting in an emergency. Hurrah for the Kansas boys! 17 


The Council Grove Press of April 27, 1861, reprinted from the 
Leavenworth Times this somewhat skeptical comment: 


The telegraph reports that Gen. Lane is engaged in more active and earnest 
employment than securing official favors for his friends. He has been placed 
at the head of 1,000 troops, and a dispatch to the Cincinnati Commercial says 


18. New York Daily Tribune, April 25, 1861. 

14. The Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, May 9, 1861. Cf. extract from Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star, April 19, 1861, in Kansas Historical Collections, v. X, p. 420. 

15. Council Grove Press, April 27, 1861. Few Western papers at the time had direct 
wire service, and Washington news was ordinarily copied from letters and exchanges. The 
Press, for example, frequently took its “‘flash’’ news from Leavenworth papers. 

16. April 18, 1861. Reprinted in the Council Grove Press, April 27. 

17. April 25, 1861. 
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he intends to resign his place in the Senate. We do not credit the latter state- 
ment. Gen. Lane has no doubt tendered his services to the Government, but 
we doubt whether he has as yet been commissioned as a regular officer, or 
assumed any position that will require him to give up his seat in the Senate. 
Sol. Miller, the acid-tongued editor of the White Cloud Kansas 
Chief, who was seldom friendly to Lane and had no respect what- 
ever for Pomeroy, the other senator, remarked: 

The Kansas office-seekers now in Washington, have formed themselves into 
a military company, called the “Frontier Guards,” for the defence of the 
Capital. Pretty good idea, as they will thus have their board paid by the 
Government, besides advancing their chances for office by a show of spunk 
and patriotism. They may do well enough, as long as Lane commands; but 
wo unto them if they place themselves in Pomeroy’s clutches—he will sur- 
render them to the enemy, as he did the Free State people of Lawrence, in 


1856! 18 

Other Kansas newspapers printing reports of Lane’s military activi- 
ties included The Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, April 18; the 
Daily State Record, Topeka, April 19; the Topeka Tribune and 
Leavenworth Conservative on April 20. 

The Frontier Guard remained in service until May 3, 1861. By 
that time Washington was filled with union troops and danger of 
a Southern attack was removed. The Sixth Massachusetts regi- 
ment, the first of the relief, had entered the city on April 19, and 
the New York Seventh arrived on April 25. Thereafter other regi- 
ments came in, communication with the North was assured, and 
the volunteers were no longer needed. As it proved, no very de- 
cisive action was required of the Guard at any time, its chief func- 
tion being to assist in protecting the White House and other im- 
portant points. 

One “engagement” with the enemy, however, has been recorded. 
A few days after the Guard was mustered into service, while they 
were on duty at the Long bridge over the Potomac between Wash- 
ington and Virginia, it was reported that a company of rebels was 
at Falls Church cross roads, about seven miles from Alexandria, 
Va. Lt. J. B. Stockton, with a detachment of men, was ordered by 
Captain Lane to make a reconnaissance in that direction. “Upon 
their approach the rebels fled, leaving their flag, which was cap- 
tured and brought back, being the first flag taken [by the union 
forces in the Civil War]. . . .”?% 


18. May 2, 1861. The last statement is a reference to the surrender of the Free-State 
cannon and other arms to the mob under Sheriff Samuel Jones which sacked Lawrence on 
May 21, 1856. Pomeroy was acting as chairman of the Lawrence committee of safety which 
authorized the action. 


19. Senate Report No. $87. 
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A more descriptive account of this incident is given by D. H. 
Bailey as follows: 


Our company was the first to capture a rebel flag. It came about in this 
way: A report came that the rebels would make an attempt to capture the 
bridge across the East branch of the Potomac. We were ordered out one 
night in April. Marching down Pennsylvania avenue we were joined by Clay’s 
company and marched thence to the navy yard. After a short halt the Fron- 
tier Guard filed out of the east gate across a ravine, and soon came in sight 
of the bridge. The moon was shining brightly and in the distance could be 
plainly seen a brass cannon near the draw. The writer happening to be in the 
front ranks went forward with palpitating heart expecting every moment to 
be cut down with grape and canister, but pride kept us all in line, although 
our knees smote together. At last coming full on the cannon we discovered 
to our immense relief that it was a gun of a Pennsylvania battery, and it was 
pointing toward the Maryland shore. This inspired us with courage. We 
urged Lane to have the draw lowered so that we might cross the river and 
scout for the enemy. Finally he assented and a detail of twelve or fifteen 
was sent across. Dividing the squad we pushed out on different roads and 
scouted the country for three or four hours. No hostile foes were found. One 
squad led, I think, by Harry Fields,2° discovered a rebel flag flying on a pole 
in front of a house. The owner was aroused and ordered to haul the flag 
down. This he refused to do, but doggedly gave them permission to take it 
down if they wanted to do so. The flag was immediately hauled down, 
brought back with considerable exultation, and the next day it was stretched 
across the avenue opposite Willard’s hotel, with a great placard inscribed: 
“Captured by the Frontier Guards.” The prowess was not great, but the 
thing captured was a trophy.?! 


Kansas papers carried only brief mention of this adventure, and 
that gleaned second-hand from Eastern publications. The Emporia 
News, for example, said on May 4, 1861: “A dispatch to the N. Y. 
Herald says that Gen. Jim Lane is guarding the navy yard against 
rumored resigned incendiary naval officers, and has made several 
scouting expeditions into Virginia, during one of which he captured 
a secession flag. .’ Another account took for its source a 
Washington paper: 

The “daring exploits” of the “Kansas desperadoes” in Washington ‘ 
is thus reported by the National Republican, a paper published at the Capital. 

Reports reaching the city last evening that large numbers of rebels were 
assembling and fortifying the heights on the Potomac, Gen. Lane’s battalion 
of Kansas men were stationed on the approaches as a salutary restraint. A 
scouting party, under Captain Stockton, found a secession flag on a staff in 
a yard, and forcing an entrance, cut down the pole, and brought the flag in. 
It may be seen at Gen. Lane’s rooms, at Willard’s, and bears the following 
inscription: “Virginia—Palmetto—Southern Star.” 22 

20. Henry C. Fields, of Leavenworth. 


21. Emporia Daily News, November 20, 1882; Weekly News, November 28. 
22. The Independent, Oskaloosa, May 8, 1861. 
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For its services the Guard received the personal thanks of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 


The Frontier Guard, under the command of Gen. Lane, of Kansas, who 
have for the last week been stationed in and around the White House, by 
invitation of President Lincoln, waited upon him yesterday afternoon [April 
26], at the Executive Mansion. 

The company formed at Gen. Lane’s headquarters at Willard’s hotel, to 
the number of one hundred and twenty, and marched, under the direction 
of their leader, to the President’s. 

The Guard was ushered into the East Room and formed around it in double 
file. 

Upon the President’s entrance, the Guard was introduced to him by Gen. 
Lane, who also introduced Col. Vaughan,2* of Kansas, as the orator for the 
occasion, who addressed him in substance as follows: 

Mr. President: Permit me to introduce to you the Frontier Guard, a com- 
pany formed under the leadership of Gen. James H. Lane, for the protection 
of the capital of the nation, at a time when great danger threatened the liber- 
ties of this our common country. 

A large proportion of them have been in situations of trial; when the dark 
cloud of peril overshadowed our Western borders, under the command of their 
gallant leader they rallied around the stars and stripes, and drove the invader 
from their soil. 

And now, once again, in this our darkest hour, they respond to our country’s 
call, and offer their lives and all they have to support the Constitution and 
vindicate the majesty of the law. 

You and I, Mr. President, (pardon me for using my name in connection 
with yours,) you and I are Southern born, and although deprecating the shed- 
ding of fraternal blood, yet if this Government under your administration is 
preserved, there are thousands of our brethren at the South, Union-loving and 
true men, who if they can be protected, will flock to the flag of the nation, 
and rally around the glorious stars and stripes, and aid us in preserving them 
intact and pure, and handing them down unsullied to our posterity. And I 
doubt not, sir, there are many even in my own native state of South Carolina, 
that yet love this Union, and who dare not speak, for treason and disunion 
are abroad in the land, and their hands are tied. 

It is the response of every man here, and I am instructed by them to say, 
so far as they are concerned, No compromise with rebels. 

And now, sir, the Frontier Guard holds itself subject to orders. Should 
their services be needed in any capacity, to assist in the enforcement of the 
laws of the country, to preserve inviolate the Constitution of the United 
States, they are ready. Brave and true men are here, who have been proved 
in times of trial and danger and found to be equal to the task and ready for 
any emergency. Although some of us propose to leave the city if our services 
are no longer required for its security, yet, if necessary, every man will be at 
his post to protect it. 

Permit me once more to introduce the Frontier Guard. 


23. John C. Vaughan, of Leavenworth, was listed as a private in the company. 
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The President replied briefly, thanking the Guard for services performed, 
and for the patriotic feeling which prompted their efforts. After the very 
pleasant interview, the Guard marched back to Willard’s, and exchanged com- 
pliments with each other, and adjourned till the next meeting.?4 


This Dickensian description marks the last appearance of the 
Frontier Guard as a unit. Lane had written under date of April 
27 to Secretary Cameron that, “in consequence of the arrival of 
large numbers of troops in this city, I am satisfied the emergency 
has ceased that called our company into service. If you concur in 
this opinion, I should be pleased to receive authority from you to 
disband said company, and to honorably discharge the members 
thereof from the service.” Cameron replied, on the same date, that 
he agreed with Lane, and gave him the requested authority. In 
doing so, he said, “I beg to extend to you, and through you to the 
men under your command, the assurance of my high appreciation 
of the very prompt and patriotic manner in which your company 
was organized for the defence of the Capital, and the very efficient 
services rendered by it during the time of its existence.” * 

Lane left for the West on April 28. Newspaper reports said that 
he was dispatched to assist in organizing volunteers west of the 
Mississippi river, and would doubtless take an important com- 
mand.” On his way home he made a speech in Chicago, where he 
“showed a secession flag which he had captured in Virginia, and 
endeavoring to wind up with a devout peroration, rather mixed 
things, saying—‘Great God, grant us success in this our righteous 
cause, and may we—may we—take all the starch out of these 
d----d rebels. Amen.’ ” 7? 

He came back to Kansas less than a month after he had left it. 
On Thursday, May 9, he spoke to a crowded house in the Congre- 
gational church at Topeka. Said the Topeka Tribune: 

The General’s remarks were inflammatory to a high degree. He had re- 
turned to Kansas for the purpose of assisting in forming two regiments of 
volunteers. Parts were manufactured of whole cloth; especially so, when he 
said that Missouri had declared war upon Kansas; that she had done so when 
the arms belonging to us were seized at Kansas City and at Liberty. Thought 
it would be the prettiest thing in the world for Kansas to pitch into Westport, 
Independence and Kansas City, while the secessionists were trying to take 
St. Louis. Thought that the Hannibal & St. Jo. Railroad might cut off com- 


24. Lawrence Republican, May 9, 1861. aw in Washington (D. C.) Evening Star, 
April 27, in Kansas Historical Collections, v. X, p. 420. 


25. Copy of letters forwarded in 1882 to Kansas yo Historical Society by R. C. Drum, 
adjutant general of the United States, in MSS. division. 


26. Emporia News, May 11, 1861, citing a dispatch from Washington to the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Commercial. 


27. Council Grove Press, June 22, 1861, quoting from the Boston (Mass.) Post. 
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munication, and then, while Illinois was cleaning out Hannibal, Kansas could 
clean out St. Jo. Said the Secretary of War had not made a requisition upon 
Kansas for troops, but that the speaker (Gen. Lane) had been authorized to 
come here and assist in organizing troops, who would be mustered into the 
U. 8. service immediately. The General’s patriotism was immense. He never 
knew until then how much he loved his country. Paid a compliment to Gen. 
Pomeroy, and wound up by wishing all present, long life, health and happi- 
ness. 


The editor, having thus summarized Lane’s remarks, made a few of 
his own: 


If it is the object of Gen. Lane, in so soon returning to our State, to travel 
over the country making inflam[mJable speeches, arousing the public mind, 
and drawing our people from their workshops and farms, for the purpose of 
making war upon Missouri, our people had better ask him to go back to 
Washington, where there is some chance for a fight, and leave the good citi- 
zens of Missouri and of Kansas to pursue their peaceable avocations. 

Every-day mails bring us tidings of peace from the State of Missouri, and 
those of our people who prefer peace and prosperity to civil war, will not 
follow a leader who will exert every effort to bring about the latter. 

We have been cursed enough by “war” and “famine”; let us now seek to 
retrieve our fallen fortunes, by engaging in good works, and refrain from 
stirring up strife with our sister States. We are not weak, but we need all 
our forces in the field and in the shop. 

If an invasion is made upon our soil, then will be the time to take up arms; 
and a second call will not be necessary to bring our forces into the field to 
repel invasion. The State has the arms and her patriotic citizens are ready 
to meet and drive back any and all invading forces that may enter her limits.28 


This editor, John P. Greer, was opposed to Lane’s meddling in state 
matters, both political and military, and lost no opportunity to at- 
tack him. In the same issue he wrote: 

The return of Gen. Lane is the return of gasconade and humbug. He has 
filled our community with a thousand conflicting statements as to his authority 
and his appointment, by the President, to do this thing and do that, none 
of which are true, or can be true, in the nature of the case. To suppose them 
true is to suppose the President and Secretary of War to be fools, fit subjects 
for the mad house. 

The fact that Gen. Lane retails such absurdities in the community is con- 
clusive evidence that he takes the people of Kansas to be idiots, or that he 
is one himself. 


In another column he added: “Genl. Lane did not appear in his 
native garb Thursday night, viz: Suspenders and socks. He only 
doffed his overcoat and neckerchief.” 

Old Jim had an enemy in Lawrence, too. When he spoke there 


28. The Topeka Tribune, May 11, 1861. 
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on Saturday, May 11, the editor of The Kansas State Journal re- 
ported the event as follows: 

This gentleman made a characteristic address to our citizens on last Satur- 

day evening. He was full of good humor, and shook his long bony finger at 
the audience in the old style. The only difference between this and his former 
speeches was that he took off only his cravat. He thought and spoke just as 
much as ever of Jim Lane, and seemed to think that now was the time to 
think more and more of him. He appealed to the Yankees present by telling 
stories of Yankee grit, after they got mad, and so on. He seemed to think 
that now was a good time to scare Western Missouri, by telling big stories 
and making great preparations. He seemed to think, (and we thought it was 
closely connected with his speech) that he was going to drill the boys once 
more. He concluded by saying that there was not one man in the city for 
whom he did not wish long life and happiness. (Deitzler was out of town!) 
Oh! General, you have an old head! but you may pass for war times. 
This editor also stated in another paragraph: “Lane, in his Satur- 
day night’s speech remarked that the man who told the biggest lies 
now-a-days served his country best, and that God would pardon 
him of his sins! This accounts for Lane’s political elevation. He 
claims the people have rewarded him for past service.” 7° 

Newspapermen friendly to Lane said little in his defense at this 
period. The Lawrence Republican, quoting a dispatch on the or- 
ganization of the Frontier Guard, prefaced it with some commenda- 
tory remarks: 

We copy the following from the correspondence of the Leavenworth Times, 
to show the estimation in which “Old Jim” is held at Washington. The prin- 
cipal objection raised to Lane here was, his supposed want of popularity with 
our public men. All admitted his hold upon the masses here, but feared that 
he would not have influence abroad. It appears, however, that “Old Abe” puts 
his life in the hands of the men who so often risked their lives for the good 
cause here. Gen. Pomeroy and Col. Delahay buckle on their armor as privates. 
We should like to look in upon that squad just now. . . 3° 

Several members of the Guard received discharges immediately 
after the company was disbanded. These are dated May 3, 1861, at 
the Executive Mansion, and include the correspondence between 
Lane and Cameron on April 27. The original discharge of Sidney 
Clarke, a private, later a member of the house of representatives 
from Kansas, is in the possession of the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety, and is reproduced in its Collections.*1_ The Society also has a 
photostatic copy of the discharge issued to L. Holtslander, third 
sergeant, and John Speer, in his biography of Lane, printed a copy 

29. The Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, May 16, 1861. 


30. Lawrence Republican, May 2, 1861; reprinted in the Council Grove Press, May 11. 
31. Kansas Historical Collections, v. X, p. 418. 
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of still another, issued to Clark J. Hanks of Leavenworth. How- 
ever, others of the company never received discharges, and some of 
those who did lost them. 

Accordingly, several bills were introduced in congress in later 
years for an act to authorize the Secretary of War to issue formal 
discharges, and to place on file in the War Department the names 
of the officers and men of the company. During the first session of 
the 49th Congress, in April, 1886, Sen. Preston B. Plumb, of Kan- 
sas, introduced such a bill, which apparently died in the senate’s 
committee on military affairs.5* In the first session of the 51st Con- 
gress he tried a second time. On December 10, 1889, he introduced 
Senate bill No. 1005, which was eventually passed, with amend- 
ments, on April 5, 1890, and sent to the house, where it died in com- 
mittee.** A third and last attempt was made in 1894 by Sen. John 
Martin who, on December 10, introduced Senate bill No. 2372, pre- 
senting with it the favorable report made by the senate committee 
on military affairs in 1890. In this congress, again, the bill was 
passed by the senate and sent to the house of representatives, where 
the record ends.* Why congress failed to pass this bill, which seems 
to have encountered little specific opposition, is something of a mys- 
tery. Perhaps the failure was owing to lack of political pressure on 
the part of the bill’s sponsors, or perhaps to a desire to cut down 
the number of prospective military pensioners. Still another pos- 
sible reason may have been the irregularity connected with the en- 
listment of the Guard, since it was never mustered in. Officially, 
it would seem, the company never existed. 

The whole story of Jim Lane and the Frontier Guard is a strange 
mixture of fantasy and fact. These American “beefeaters” seem, in 
the light of actual happening, like a corps in a comic opera, but there 
was nothing comic about them to their contemporaries. Jim Lane 
himself, as great a scapegrace as Kansas ever sent to congress, made 
himself a national hero by pure heroics. John Speer, his friend and 
most enthusiastic biographer, said that “this was the beginning of 
that intimate friendship” between Lincoln and Lane “which was 
never broken . . . except by the dissevering chords of death.” * 
A somewhat more objective student of Lane’s career, basing his 
view in part on Speer, remarks that although the contribution made 
by Lane and his Guard was a small one “it marked the beginning of 


82. Congressional Record, v. XVII, Pt. 4, pp. 3461, 3466. 

$33. Ibid., v. XXI, Pt. 1, p. 186; Pt. 2, p. 1526; Pt. 4, pp. 3062, 3326. 
84. Ibid., v. XXVII, Pt. 1, p. 151; Pt. 2, p. 1669; Pt. 3, pp. 2086, 2176. 
85. Speer, op. cit., p. 236. 
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an intimate friendship with the President . . . which gave him 
a prestige and influence that continued throughout the war.” ** 

Whether the relationship between Lincoln and Lane can truth- 
fully be described as an “intimate friendship,” or even a friendship 
at all, seems doubtful. The characters and ideals of the two men 
were so wholly disparate that any close bond appears unlikely. The 
truth would seem to be that Lincoln was a practical politician, ac- 
customed to work with whatever tools came to hand, and that Lane 
was an opportunist who could be used. Lane made every possible 
use of his position in Washington to work his way into Lincoln’s 
graces, and by his importunities secured concessions which made it 
appear that Lincoln recognized obligations to him.** From the time 
he offered Lincoln a bodyguard, early in 1861, he was constantly on 
the President’s heels. Lincoln himself is reported to have given 
this explanation to Gov. Thomas Carney of Kansas in 1864: “ ‘He 
knocks at my door every morning. You know he is a very persist- 
ent fellow and hard to put off. I don’t see you very often, and have 
to pay attention to him.’ ” * 

For those who are familiar with Lane’s ambitions and moral 
qualities there is a temptation to sum up the incident of the Fron- 
tier Guard as a purely political maneuver, as Sol. Miller did, with 
the implication that it was no more than a selfish and personal raid 
on the glory box. Unquestionably there was a large element of the 
political and the personal in it. A true appraisal of the incident 
must consider contemporaneous circumstances, however, and cannot 
be swayed by partisan interpretations either of that time or later. 
It must be remembered that Washington in 1861 was in a condition 
of hysteria, and the Guard was a psychological factor of real im- 
portance in helping to calm the city’s nerves, no matter what its 
military value may have been. If Jim Lane realized the exigencies 
of the moment and seized the opportunity to improve his personal 
fortunes thereby, the historian may at least credit him with common 
sense and a nose for political stratagem. 


36. Wendell H. Stephenson, “The Political Career of General James H. Lane," Publi- 
cations of the Kansas State Historical Society (Topeka, 1930), v. III, p. 105. 

37. Cf. G. R. Gaeddert, “The Birth of Kansas,” University of Kansas Publications, 
Social Science Studies (Lawrence, 1940), pp. 145, 151, 152, 156, 157. 

38. L. W. Spring, Kansas (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1890), p. 274. Charles Robin- 
son, Lane’s bitter rival, repeats Spring’s statement in his The Kansas Conflict (New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1892), p. 456. 
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The Letters of Samuel James Reader, 
1861-1863 


Pioneer of Soldier Township, Shawnee County 
I. INTRODUCTION 


N JULY 26, 1855, Samuel James Reader,’ a boy of nineteen, 
drove his claim stakes on a tract of land situated about a mile 
west of the now extinct Proslavery town of Indianola,? and about 
two miles northwest of present North Topeka. He and his sister 
Elizabeth had come to Kansas two months before with their Aunt 
Eliza and her husband, Joseph M. Cole, who purchased a claim ad- 
joining the Indianola townsite. As a Free-State man, Samuel Reader 
took part in some of the border warfare and was with Gen. James 
H. Lane at the first day’s battle at Hickory Point in 1856. He was 
a member of a Topeka militia company which fought against Gen. 
Sterling Price during the Confederate raid of 1864. He was cap- 
tured in the Battle of the Big Blue but managed to escape a few 
days later while being taken to Texas for imprisonment. Aside 
from these exciting events he lived quietly on his farm. 

Before coming to Kansas Reader was not greatly interested in 
education, and neglected an opportunity to attend college. However, 
after getting settled on the farm he continued a study of French, and 
acquired a working knowledge of shorthand, in addition to doing 
much reading. His early desire was to become an artist and he 
spent much of his spare time in sketching with pencil and brush. 

When Reader was thirteen years old he began to keep a private 
journal, and from September 16, 1849, to a few months before his 
death on September 15, 1914, he faithfully recorded daily happen- 
ings. With the exception of volume I, covering a period of three 
and a half years or up to June 1, 1853, and volume IV from Janu- 
ary, 1858, to January 25, 1860, which were destroyed by fire in April, 
1890, the diary is complete. The books have been deposited with 
the Kansas State Historical Society by Elizabeth Reader, a daugh- 
ter, who now lives in San Diego, Cal. 


1. A biographical sketch of Samuel J. Reader may be found in George A. Root’s “The 
First Day’s Battle at Hickory Point,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 1, pp. 28, 29. 

2. Indianola was situated at the crossing of Soldier creek, a mile and a half from one of 
Papan’s ferry crossings on the Kansas river, and was on the road from Fort Leavenworth to 
Fort Riley. The land for the townsite was purchased by H. D. McMeekin of Louis Vieux, 
a half-breed, and the town was laid out in November, 1854, the proprietors being John F. 
Baker, H. D. McMeekin and George Perrin. A good frame hotel and other buildings were 
erected and the town attained quite a degree of prosperity, but like many of its neighbors, it 
was soon overshadowed by Topeka. It is now extinct.—A. T. Andreas, History of the State 
of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 534. 
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The diary is a unique historical document. The entries are a min- 
gling of English, French and shorthand, illustrated in many instances 
with pencil, pen, and water-color sketches. In addition to recording 
everyday events Reader copied in his diary extracts from and sum- 
maries of letters to his father, his half-brother Frank, his half-sis- 
ters Mary Ellen and Martha in Pennsylvania, his relatives in IIli- 
nois, his Indianola friends at the front, and others. These letters, 
covering a period from January, 1861, to March, 1863, are printed 
below. They record the writer’s views on national affairs and the 
conduct of the war, and they give interesting accounts of happenings 
in a typical Kansas frontier town. 


II. Tue Lerrers as RecorpeD IN THE READER Diary 


[To His Father, Francis Reader, in Pennsylvania] 
[January 13, 1861.] 

There appears to be a great excitement in the South in conse- 
quence of the election of “Old Honest Abe Lincoln” as president of 
the U.S. I hope the N[orth] will make no more compromises or in 
any manner directly or indirectly recede one inch from their present 
position; for there appears to be a daily increasing opposition feel- 
ing against Slavery, in the N and concessions to the S[outh] would 
not only be disgraceful to us but would not cure the matter at issue; 
as it would be sure to come up again at some future time and with 
perhaps more disastrous results to both parties. I must say for my- 
self, that secession on the part of the S is viewed by me with much 
pleasure. Perhaps you will call these “treasonable feelings,” but it 
is impossible for me to look with indifference on the monstrous and 
abominable system of human slavery in the §; and to consider that 
those men who uphold and try to perpetuate this enslavement of a 
weak and unfortunate people, are fellow citizens. I should look 
upon it as very little better were we confederated with Pirates & 
Robbers. But I have said enough about this matter especially as I 
rather think you will not agree with me in all my political ideas. 


[To His Half-Brother Francis (Frank) Reader] 


[March 25, 1861.] 


You ask me how I like Lincoln’s Inaugural address. On many 
points I think it is a very good one. There appears to be honesty 
in all he says: The views he takes of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court should be obvious to every one But I think he is too sanguine 
in thinking the Seceded States can be brought back by holding the 
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forts collecting the revenue and acts of a like nature. They have 
left the Union, openly declared their independence and formed a 
“Southern Confederacy” and it seems very improbable to me that 
they can be won back by occupying a few military posts and fortifi- 
cations along the seacoast. It would tend to exasperate but not 
subdue them; and actual coercion (which the President has wisely 
repudiated) would undoubtedly be successful in overcoming them, 
but disastrous in the end and wholly inadvisable. We have 
triumphed and ought to show ourselves generous victors. Anglo- 
Saxon blood courses in their veins the same as our own, and al- 
though they foster in their midst the most atrocious system the sun 
shines upon within the pale of civilization, we ought to remember 
that many of them have been taught from their infancy to look 
upon it as an institution by no means unjust or wicked. Therefore 
it is my humble opinion that they should be allowed to govern them- 
selves as they see proper, thus exploding the idea they have, that 
they are so valuable to the North that we wish to keep them in the 
Union against their wishes for our own benefit, and also cast from 
ourselves the odium of being confederated with States advocating 
and practising human slavery. I know that the great majority of 
the Northern people are for saving the Union, but I should be in 
favor of principle and right before self interest or fear of dissolution. 

The two great sections N & S are as unfit to live under the same 
government as Europeans and the Arabs of the desert to be gov- 
erned by the same laws. As far as I can learn a man who is in 
favor of abolishing slavery is in danger uf maltreatment and even 
death in the South; and the press, that index of intellectual prog- 
ress and liberty is as jealously guarded as it is in despotic France 
while their publications and demagogues have the privilege of plac- 
ing their arguments and opinions before the people of the North. 
Such I cannot call a Free government. You ask my opinion as to 
making an honorable Compromise with the slave states to bring 
them back in the Union. I will say that I am emphatically against 
any compromise whatever for no honorable one is possible while 
the South is in its present attitude. The N. has given way too much 
to them already for instance the Fugitive Slave law to which no 
man of genuine humanity would comply when brought to the test 
unless his mind should be biased in favor of the “Peculiar institu- 
tion” or the fear of the law should out weigh his conscience. You 
have asked me to give my opinion on these questions and I have 
candidly done so. I am well aware that such sentiments are not 
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popular either N. or S., but nevertheless they are my honest con- 
victions, although I may be in error. 


[To His Half-Brother Frank] 
[April 21, 1861.] 
Dear brother 

I received your letter about one week ago and would have an- 
swered it sooner but my business for the last few weeks has been of 
so pressing a nature that it became necessary for me to defer writing 
until the present. We are all in good health and we have but little 
sickness in the neighborhood. 

Times are very hard and scarcely any money in circulation. The 
farmers have commenced their spring work, and every thing favors 
an abundant yield in consequence of several very fine showers a few 
weeks ago. Spring wheat looks remarkably well as far as I have 
seen but if it proves a failure this year I shall be tempted to give 
up experimenting upon it, as I have twice failed in Kansas and on 
the last trial lost the seed. For the last few days the news from the 
South have been of the most exciting character. It seems that Civil 
War with its attendant miseries will be upon us in a short time.’ 
As I said before, I am not sorry to see the secession of the slave 
states and should not like to see them brought back either by per- 
suasion or force. At the same time this uprising of a powerful 
military force at the North may have the salutary effect of keep- 
ing the rampant Fire eaters from making a raid upon the Federal 
Capital, or some similar aggression upon the border Free States. 
Three companies have been raised at Topeka the other day and 
although the President has not called upon us for troops,* the Gov. 
has offered 1000 men. Have you or do you intend to volunteer? 
What is your opinion about the justice or expediency of the Ad- 
ministration? Please answer these queries in your next letter. I 
believe I have nothing more of importance to write. My love to 
my Father my sisters and your self. Your affectionate brother 

Samuel J. Reader 


8. The confederate attack on Fort Sumter began April 12. The fort surrendered, and on 
April 15 President Lincoln issued a call for 75,000 volunteers. 

4. D. W. Wilder, The Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1886), p. 317, reported that by April 25 
military companies were organized in nearly every county. 
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[To His Half-Brother Frank] 
[May 12, 1861.] 
Indian &c 

My Dear brother Frank 

Day before yesterday I received a long and pleasing letter from 
you enclosed in a beautiful Union envelope. Your letter found us all 
well &c &c. But little war excitement exists in our little town. In- 
dianola was laid out as a town site under Pro-slavery auspices and as 
a natural consequence the maj. of its inhabitants are Slaveryites and 
avowed secessionists. This clan (some of whom were active in co- 
operating with the Border Ruffian element of Mo. in the K[ansas] 
war), have been trying to get up an Independent Volunteer Co., and 
it has by some means leaked out that their intention is to organize if 
possible enough for a company, draw their arms from the state, and 
when Mo. secedes, which they confidently expect, they will be pre- 
pared to give them aid and comfort. In consequence of this disclo- 
sure a number of us, of the Republicans had a private meeting last 
Frid[ay] night, in which it was decided to watch these fellows and 
if they make any demonstration, to take necessary measures to crush 
out the design. It gives me much pleasure to hear that you have 
volunteered and that you hold a Commission in your company I 
believe it is the duty of every man to be prepared if it comes to the 
worst to give the traitors their just deserts. Bad as war is it is still 
better than subjection by the hands of the S rebels. When the 
Cotton States seceded, and a prospect of the rest of the Slave States 
following I felt the same relief that a person would in separating 
from another infected with an infectious disease; and for my part 
would have been willing to have let them alone in their iniquity be- 
lieving that slavery would eventually die out of its self in the on- 
ward march of civilization, but it now appears that they want to 
inaugurate the “irrepressible conflict” in their own way by taking 
or destroying the National Capital and then carrying their arms 
north and subduing all before them. Let the issue then be squarely 
stated that all must be free or all slave states and let the fortunes 
of war decide. I was much interested in reading the comments on 
the 4 page of the N Y Tribune of last week. I begin to hope that 
slavery, the cause of our present troubles will receive a lasting and 
final overthrow. But I should not be in favor of confiscating the 
rightful property of the Secessionists in case they should be over- 
come. Many of them must necessarily be misguided and many more 
obliged to aid the traitors for fear of personal violence. Let the 
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punishment then fall on the heads of the ambitious demagogues and 
office seekers who started the movement. Jim Lane has returned to 
Kansas. He was at T[opek]a the other day They say he has 
orders from Headquarters to retake the forts seized by the Seces- 
sionist Indians, and also forts in Ar[kansas]. He will find all the 
men necessary for the purpose in this state which will be several 
thousands— As Ar[kansas]. has seceded he will probably meet with 
considerable resistance in that State.5 You want me to answer the 
questions I propounded to you in my last Here is my answer “I 
think as you do, that Lincoln has taken the right way and the only 
way he can take consistent with the position in which he is piaced, 
to settle the difficulty, and all those hot headed men at the N who 
wish to hurry things along without reason, deserve the censure of all 
true citizens. I have not volunteered yet because we cannot get 
men enough in this neighborhood who are willing to volunteer to 
make a full company—(40 men)— And T[opek]a is so far that 
it is not possible for me to join a Co. there. I must close for want 
of space Write soon &c. My love to all. 
Samuel J. Reader. 


[To His Half-Brother Frank] 
[June 2, 1861.] 
D. Bro: 

I received your letter of May 21, on the 29th of the same month, 
and having a few leisure moments for the first time since its arrival 
have embraced them in order to answer your favor. We are all in 
tolerable health with perhaps a slight exception in the case of Sister 
E [liza]. who has not felt perfectly well for the last few days In my 
last I gave you a flattering account of our prospects for a crop, but 
within a few days past the farming community have experienced 
much annoyance from the cut-worms. In some parts of the field 
I planted more than 34 of the corn crop has been destroyed. Of 
course replanting can be practiced to a certain extent but should 
these little pests continue their depredations 1 or 2 weeks longer we 
shall be in a very bad situation as regards farming The weather 
has been wet and cool for the last few weeks. I have not seen the 
th’re higher than 87° this year, (in the shade,) It stood at 111° 
one day last summer which you may well believe was rather warm. 


5. It was reported that Lane had orders to lead a large force into Arkansas and to retake 
Fort Smith and all other government forts in Arkansas and Missouri.—The Conservative, 
Leavenworth, May 11, 1861. According to W. H. Stephenson, “The Political Career of Gen- 
eral James H. Lane,’’ Kansas State Historical Society’s Publications, v. Ill, p. 106, “Lane 
had no military authority.” 
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Our local news is not important. Only 1 reg[iment]. of K. troops 
has been accepted by the President. Many rumors are afloat in 
regard to the supposed movements of Gen. J. H. Lane, but nothing 
is definitely known about his future operations so far. A train 
loaded with arms and provisions was overhauled at T[opeka]. the 
other day. The arms were detained but the provisions were allowed 
to depart in peace. Some say the arms were being sent to the In- 
dians in the S. part of K[ansa]s and others that they were destined 
to the western hordes of savages. The arms are in good hands now, 
at any rate. Last evening I attended a meeting for the purpose of 
getting up a Volunteer Company. It being the second time only 
that we have met for such a purpose. Fourteen gave in their names 
and we expect as many more will join at our next meeting. I was 
appointed one of a Committee to form our By Laws. 

The Secessionists of this place keep remarkably quiet. One of 
their number got spirituously excited the other day and threatened 
to kill his wife with a hatchet and as no Crittenden Compromiser 
was present to adjust their difficulty, secession was a natural conse- 
quence, but I am happy to say a reconstruction of the Union has 
subsequently taken place and they can now carry on their “domestic 
institutions” in their own way. Perhaps this practical part of seces- 
sion in their case was not so pleasant as the theoretical. 

The latest news informs us that the President has called for 
100,000 more men.? Our Gov. cannot be blamed now for lack of 
energy at least. I am pleased to see you so enthusiastically attached 
to the Union and in this feeling I now heartily concur with you be- 
cause I think the people of the North have their eyes opened at last 
and will not vent their just indignation so much upon the heads of 
our misdirected fellow citizens of the S. as upon their hateful system 
of Slavery. That and that alone I want to see destroyed root and 
branch!! I am also glad to hear that you are not troubled with 
traitors in your neighborhood I should be happy if I could make a 
similar assertion of our neighbors here. It appears that you intend 
to make a real soldier of yourself, and perhaps win glory on some 
bloody field, in sustaining the stars & stripes. Before this letter 
reaches its destination it may be that you have left Home and 
friends and marched out to battle against the foes of our Gov. under 
this last requisition for troops. I feel proud of my native State in 


6. The first regiment of Kansas volunteer infantry was mustered into the service of the 
United States on June 8, 1861.—Andreas, op. cit., p. 180. 

7. On May 8, 1861, President Lincoln called for 42,000 additional volunteers for three 
years and added ten regiments to the regular army.—Horace Greeley, The American Conflict 
(Hartford, O. D. Case & Co., 1864), v. I, p. 528. 
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the highest deg. for her patriotism and energy in the present crisis. 
I will be frank with you and say that I was almost as much sur- 
prised at the part taken by the Democrats N. in this struggle, as the 
slaveryites were themselves. I believed that if we came to blows 
with the S. the maj. of them would side with their party brethren 
or at the most stand neutral or give up everything in a base unmanly 
compromise. You made a just remark when you said you never 
wanted to see partyism so strong again. I am called a Rep. here but 
at our local elections I have several times voted for Dem’s when I 
thought they were more competent or honest but I think I would 
consider a long time before voting for an avowed Pro-slavery man. 
Our troubles here in 56 & 57 have implanted in my mind a most un- 
Christian-like hatred towards our Border Ruffian invaders, aiders 
and abettors. Well it appears you have chosen a mercantile call- 
ing. It is without doubt a money making business if carried on 
properly. For my part an agricultural life has the greatest charms 
for me; more especially in so fine a farming country as K’s possess- 
ing soil so rich and easy of tillage. Sister E[liza]. has not yet writ- 
ten to you partly on account of ill health, and in consequence of 
having most of her time employed in domestic affairs; her family 
being as you are aware tolerably large. So you must not think you 
are forgotten by her because of her silence. She will at the first 
favorable opportunity write you that long expected letter. She 
sends her love to you, her father and sisters. Dr. C[ampdoras] ® 
says he would like to go in the U. 8S. navy as Surgeon (that having 
been his business on board a F[rench] man-of-war) if he had no 
family, as he always felt better every way on the sea, than on land. 
He is a true Rep. in every sense of the word and shows a praise- 
worthy intention of supporting the Gov. of his adopted Country but 
I hardly think he will go out of the State as some apprehension is 
felt about the Indians on our borders. 

I will close for the present by sending my love to all. Your affec- 
tionate brother. S. J. Reader. 


8. Marie Antonin Eugene Jaques Campdoras was born in France September 6, 1825. He 
served from 1845 to 1851 as a surgeon in the French navy. Forced to leave his native land 
because of his Republican convictions he arrived in New York in 1852. Several years later 
he came to Kansas and settled at Indianola where he resumed the practice of medicine. In 
1858 he married Eliza M. Reader. Four years later he accepted an appointment as assistant 
surgeon of the Second Indian regiment and served for eighteen months before resigning on ac- 
count of ill health. He continued to live in Shawnee county, farming and practicing his pro- 
fession until his death on April 6, 1881.—Fannie Cole, writing in the North Topeka Times, 
April 29, 1881 
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[To His Half-Brother Frank] 
[June 23, 1861.] 
Mon cher frere Frank: 

Your letter of June 11 was duly received on the 19th, containing 
the joyful tidings of your excellent health & prospect of a bountiful 
crop. We are also in good health and I have not heard many com- 
plaints of sickness in the neighborhood. I have not heard of a soli- 
tary case of Chills & Fever yet. I dread it more than I do the 
traitors to our Gov. Our crops of all kinds look fine Spring wheat 
has headed out and promises an abundant yield if the weather con- 
tinues dry so the rust will not attack it. Corn now looks well & is 
safe from the worms. Some of it however will have to grow fast to 
get out of reach of the early frosts. I have some that is more than 
3 ft high and some again that is not 3 inches high. 

But few persons have orchards here and those who have set out 
trees cannot tell yet whether this is a good fruit growing country or 
not. My uncle Cole planted a peach orchard and set out 50 or 60 
apple trees four years ago. The peach trees were all killed by the 
frost close to the ground. The apple trees look thrifty but have not 
blossomed yet. It is probable that this soil on the river bottom is 
too rich and low. About 1% of my claim is highland & all persons 
who have experience in such matters say it is well adapted for fruit 
trees. I have broken about 1 A. on one of the hills which is about 
50 feet in height & intend to set out an orchard as soon as possible. 
Wild berries and grapes will be in abundance but the plums have 
about all “gone up.” Our weather has been quite warm & dry for 
the last few days but we have no fears of another drouth this year 
as the ground is thoroughly soaked with our Spring rains. Times 
are hard & dull here as well as elsewhere but I do not think our 
mercantile men complain of the scarcity of money as much as they 
did last season. The other day our Gov’r called upon all patriotic 
citizens to organize and report themselves as there is great reason 
to believe that K. will be invaded by the Cherokees & Osages.® Our 
most important news has been the taking of Independence Mo by 
U § troops and the defeat of Gov Jackson and hs traitorous crew 
at Booneville,!° but of course you will get all such news quicker & 
more reliable than by me. You gave a very interesting a/c of your 


9. Fearing an invasion from Missouri, Gov. Charles Robinson on June 17, 1861, called 
upon all good citizens to organize themselves into military companies of not less than 83, nor 
more than 101 men, rank and file, and hold themselves in readiness to enter upon active service 
at call_—The Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, June 20, 1861. 

10. On June 17, 1861, General Lyon defeated Claiborne Jackson, Missouri governor and 
confederate commander, at Booneville.—Wilder, op. cit. 
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experience in camp life &c. I also received one of your local news- 
papers with a full a/c of the proceedings and upon the wrapper a de- 
vice of our National flag with rather an unhealthy suggestion in re- 
gard to the traitor who should dare to tear it down. Well, we have 
plenty of fellows here who would not scruple to do it if they had a 
chance, but they are not so rampant as they were a few weeks ago 
and several of them have skulked into Mo. and joined the Secession- 
ists there who call themselves the “State Troops” Our Company has 
been named “The Fremont Guards.” We have a company drill 
every Sat. P M and intend to have squad drills every evening ex- 
cept Sat & Sundays. I was elected Orderly Sergeant of the Company 
as it was supposed I had some understanding about military mat- 
ters, having seen some little service in the “K[ansas]. war,” but my 
knowledge of such business is but limited. At our first meeting 14 
gave in their names and the number has steadily increased at every 
subsequent meeting. I have 34 names now on the muster-roll, & I 
know of several persons who intend to join. I think we may safely 
calculate upon having 50 members within 2 weeks. I believe I have 
no more to write. My love to all. Saml J. Reader. 


P. 8S. What views does our Father take on the present state of 
affairs? I should be very happy to know his opinion from himself 
if it would not be asking too much. S. J. R. 


[To His Uncle Samuel James of La Harpe, IIl.] 
June 30, 1861. 
S James!” & all the friends: 

The last letter from you was written to Lide and in it you said 
you had sent a letter to me some time before but which has never 
come to hand This letter of yours I answered but for fear it has 
never reached its destination I will repeat the most important parts: 
In regard to buying a right to sell washing machine we do not think 
it would pay here at this time &c &c We are all in pretty good 
health here and crops of all kinds look fine. Plenty of rain has fallen 
this season The people are not over excited here about the war. 
Our K{[ansas]. news I need not attempt to give you as you can get 
it quicker through the telegraph. Our danger of an attack from the 
Indians S. traitors of Mo & Ark. is considered probable by many 


11. A Free-State company was organized at Indianola February 9, 1856, with Joseph M. 
Cole as captain and Samuel Reader as first sergeant.—Reader’s “Diary,” v. II. Samuel 
Reader joined the Topeka company which went to the Nebraska line to escort Lane’s emigrant 
train into Kansas territory. He left Topeka with the company July 29, 1856, and returned 
home August 9.—IJbid. For Reader’s story, “The First Day’s Battle at Hickory Point,” edited 
by George A. Root, see The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 1, pp. 28-49. 


12. Reader’s mother was a James. 
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but I have concluded that I can stay here as long as any other Abol’t. 
A short time ago the Union loving people of the neighborhood or- 
ganized a M[ilitary]. Com[pany]. called “The Fremont Guards.” 
I was elected Orderly Sergeant, the same office I held in the “Frying 
Pan Guards” in 56: that Free State Company which was fierce in 
peace, and gentle in war. At our next meeting we will select our 
uniform. I have over 30 names on the Muster-roll and our number 
increases at every meeting. The company has nary breast plates 
yet. Please write on receipt of this and give all the news &e I can 
think of nothing more 
My love & respects to all 
8. J. R. 


[To His Half-Brother Frank] 
[July 18, 1861.] 
D Bro. 

It was with the greatest pleasure & I must add with considerable 
surprise that I received from you yesterday a letter dated in a Mili- 
tary camp [Camp Carlisle] informing me that you have enlisted for 
the war. If this war lasts as long as the Peloponnesian war of an- 
cient Greece! you will certainly have a chance to learn your trade 
well. I think you have acted entirely right and I expect to follow 
your example if a similar opportunity offers its self to me for our 
cause is certainly just & although war in the abstract is manifestly 
a great evil and presents many horrible & revolting features, it is 
our last resort to preserve our national existence. A great many 
members of the F[remont]. G[uard]s would not be willing to leave 
their families and property to the tender mercies of the Secessionists 
and enter into the service of U.S. so there is not much probability 
of our company reaping laurels on the battle-field unless our State be 
invaded of which there is some apprehension. I am sorry to say 
that two of our men have with drawn from the company when we 
came to take the oath; we are glad they have shown their true colors 
so soon. For several weeks past we have had the Stars & Stripes 
floating over our little town and one of our most rabid Secessionists 
hoisted a small Union flag for a few days. These fellows have been 
drawing in their horns lately. Still they use treasonable language 
that would not be tolerated in many other places. With out a doubt 
they will act as spies when Ben McCulloch or some other traitor 
Chief makes an attack on Kansas."* It is a significant fact that the 


13. The Peloponnesian war lasted from 431 to 404 B.C. 
14. Ben McCulloch was a confederate general. 
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4 groggeries which Indianola can boast of every one is kept by a 
“Secesher” Intemperance is the special vice of this neighborhood 
and it was fortunate for me that I belonged to the Temperance So- 
ciety before I came to this wild & lawless region as it has kept me 
perfectly free from this baneful habit so far (Crops &c.) The news 
from Mo. has been very exciting for the last few days, but as you 
are doubtless posted as soon as we it will be useless for me to write 
anything in regard to it I have nothing more of interest to write 
to you Receive my best love & respects and the wish that you may 
acquit yourself honorably in the new position in which you are 
placed and pass safely through the many dangers and hardships of 
a soldiers life. Your affectionate brother 
Samuel J. Reader 

P.S. In your next will you please inform me how the “National 
Infantry” has enlisted as Va. Volunteers, also what length of time 
you expect to remain in your present Camp What your daily duties 
are; your pay per mo. and all particulars that you think may be 
interesting to us civilians. 


[To His Father Francis Reader] 
[July 24, 1861.] 

Dear Father 

Last week I received a letter from my Brother written from 
C[amp]. Carlisle & dated the 11th July informing me that he had 
enlisted with his Company as Va V[olunteers] during the war. I 
received this intelligence with some surprise & I must confess 
with a great deal of pleasure and pride at the bold stand he 
has taken in this hour of our country’s peril. This letter I an- 
swered almost immediately & the next day received another letter 
from F{rank] dated on the 8 but was probably delayed on ac- 
count of disturbances in Mo. This last one was written just be- 
fore he started on the “War trail” & from it I learned that you was 
strongly opposed to his enlisting & he as strongly bent on doing his 
duty to his Country. He greatly deplored the seeming necessity 
of acting in opposition to your will, but appeared to think his honor 
would be compromised and a disgrace thrown upon his relations 
should he remain at home while his comrades would in all proba- 
bility be covering themselves with glory in the field. For myself I 
know that such a situation would be unendurable to me and second 
only to imprisonment & we being brothers it is likely our feelings are 
similar on this subject. Far be it from me to uphold or excuse dis- 
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obedience to paternal authority for the aged and experienced have 
the unquestionable right & ability to guide and direct those who are 
under age, nevertheless in such cases as this a great deal ought to 
be overlooked and excused. Perhaps I am a little prejudiced in this 
view for I must admit that during our troubles in Kan. my Aunt 
always tried to dissuade me from taking any part in them. She felt 
as much interested in seeing Kan. come in as a free state as my self, 
but did not wish to have me incur any of the danger in making it 
so. I felt differently and although it gave me pain to see her & my 
sister’s uneasiness, I could not refrain from thrice shouldering my 
rifle to aid in keeping the blight of Slavery from our Territory. Had 
he wished to enlist into the Regular service I would myself have 
used every argument in my power to dissuade him from such a step, 
as many demoralizing influences would be thrown around him if I 
may judge from what I have seen of the Regulars in this part of the 
Country, but there is a vast difference between them and patriotic 
Volunteers of the N[orth] especially when they are composed of 
friends and neighbors from the same vicinity & commanded by a 
man like Capt. L. E. Smith whom F[rank] represents as a model of 
temperance & morality. Such being the case, personal danger is the 
only thing that ought to give us any uneasiness and in this all we 
can do is to trust in Providence & hope for the best. War is a terri- 
ble way of settling our difficulties, but from the action Congress has 
taken in regard to Slaves owned by traitors, the other day, I believe 
this war will finally be a blessing to Humanity & universal progress. 
I envy F. his place in our patriotic Army and ardently wish I could 
stand shoulder to shoulder with him in his Company in showing the 
aristocratic plantation Nabobs that the N[orth] can not be trifled 
with. Night before last we heard that McDowells force was en- 
tirely routed by the Secessionists..5 We hear however from last 
nights mail that it is not so bad as was represented at first, still the 
best is bad enough. We are all in tolerable health only. Aunt E & 
both of her children were attacked with the headache last night but 
not seriously. For my part I am not in a condition to fight or fly 
should the enemy come upon us, as I have cu+ my foot with an axe 
the other day while making fence & I will be confined to the house 
for several days. Our weather is pleasant with plenty of rain. Corn 
looks fine vegetables are flourishing. The inhabitan[t]s here are 
not much excited about the war! We are used to civil war you 
know. The seceshers in Ind[ianol]a. are getting a little scared. One 


15. The Battle of Bull Run occurred July 21, 1861. 


In this battle the union army under 
Gen. Irwin McDowell was routed by the confederates. 
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of the most rabid traitors of the lot was declaring his Union senti- 
ments to the Dr [Campdoras] last night. He expressed himself as 
being very sorry for the slaughter of the Northern men at Bulls Run 
last Sund. These mushroom patriots have taken this step to avoid 
being taken care of by the T[opek]a boys as spies and dangerous 
subjects generally. While writing this letter I have received another 
from F dated July 2 and containing a miniature of himself in uni- 
form My brother-in-law [Dr. Campdoras] and several others who 
have seen it think I resemble the m. strongly while my A[unt] 
& sister think otherwise. I look upon it as a great treasure at this 
time. This letter bears the post mark of Indianapolis Ind which ac- 
counts for its delay. I would write again to F[rank] immediately 
but hardly know where to direct If you write to him soon please 
mention the receipt of these two last letters. I have no more. Please 
write soon. I send my love to my sisters relatives & yourself. 
Your affectionate son Samuel J. Reader. 


[To His Uncle Samuel James] 


[August 4, 1861.] 
Friends and Relatives: 

I received a letter from Uncle S[amuel] dated July 25 the other 
day & now hasten to answer it We are all in the enjoyment of our 
usual health. Times are very hard of course but we will not starve 
this year certain. Our corn crop looks splendid and almost all 
vegetables the same. Wheat has been an average crop, I raised 144 
acres of Spring wheat but have not yet threshed it Aunt L[ Eliza]. 
feels much better when she sees wheat stacks. The weather has been 
rainy for sometime past but is now dry and hot. It was over 100° 
yesterday in the shade. Ind[ianola]. has improved some. A hotel 
60 x 40 was put up last Spring by a Pro-Slavery secessionist, and a 
new Drug-store and P O by a Republican. The news of McDowells 
defeat was received here (telegrap[h]ed via Le’n | Leavenworth]) 
two days after (23d) the battle causing much despondency to the 
Union men and great joy to “Seceshers.” It has certainly been a 
great check to our army but we must hope that it will turn out for 
the best in putting our officers more on their guard in the future & 
who knows that it will not cause slavery to be abolished by procla- 
mation. I believe the N people are drifting slowly but surely to that 
point I feel proud that a senator of Kansas first presented a Bill 
to that effect,1® but even if it fails I believe that with the total de- 


16. Samuel C. Pomeroy, soon after he took his seat in the senate, introduced a bill pro- 
viding that there should be no slavery or involuntary servitude in the states that had seceded, 
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feat of the Rebels will be the final destruction of Slavery. I do not 
wish to see the rightful property of the S[outh] confiscated for 
many of them doubtless have been forced into the vortex of Seces- 
sion by circumstances over which they had no control, & by the 
misrepresentations of their Leaders. All I want is the entire de- 
struction of human slavery. My sentiments are almost exactly 
expressed in a letter from G[errit]. Smith to the N. Y. T[ribune]. 
of July 20. Aunt Lide[Eliza] says she wants to live to see the day 
when not a slave exists in our Union. I must here detail an account 
of the course taken by my half-brother Frank in regard to the war; 
Last Spring we began a correspondence which we have continued 
until the present time. Before open hostilities had begun he was 
like his father, in favor of compromising with the traitors and trying 
to coax them back, but after the fall of Ft. Sumpter [Sumter] he 
joined a M[ilitary]. Co. which was raised in his neighborhood called 
the N. I. [National infantry?] in which he was elected color-bearer. 
They acted as a Home Guard (Gov[ern]ment not requiring their 
services at that time from Penn.) until about the middle of June 
when the acting Gov. of Va. (Gov. P.) requested this Co to enlist as 
Va. V. during the war. Capt. L. E. Smith accepted the invitation. 
Frank says our Father was strongly opposed to his going and told 
him he should not go, for awhile, but he worked away till he got his 
consent. He is now in Va at C[amp]. Carlisle near Wheeling, or 
was at last accounts. I do not know yet whether he took part in the 
battle of Bulls Run or not. He sent me his miniature taken when 
in uniform. The Dr. [Campdoras] & most people who have seen it, 
think he strongly resembles me. 

Well J have not gone to the war yet, and likely will not soon A 
Co. from Ogden," called the “Mud-sills” camped here yesterday on 
their way to be mustered into service. I am well acquainted with 
the 1st Lieut. (John Parsons) we having served in the same Co. in 
the K. war, 1856.5 He urged me strongly to go with them. We 
have our Co. drill every Sat. P. M. and are making progress and 
getting acquainted with our several duties. We arm ourselves for 
the time being. Some fears exist in regard to the Indians on our 
frontier but I hope they are groundless. I send you the Drs Topeka 
paper of yesterday with an account of this matter and an interest- 
ing description of Jim Lane which is to the life. When I served 
under him at H[ickory]- Point his uniform was, a coarse white felt 
hat a mixed blue & gray over-shirt much the worse for wear with an 


17. Ogden, a town in Riley county. 
18. See ‘The First Day’s Battle at Hickory Point,’’ loc. cit. 
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ordinary pair of boots & pants; His arms consisted of a six in. Colts 
revolver and a butcher knife hanging from his belt He has what 
A[unt]. E[liza]. calls a “pack-saddle” nose, sharp and thin face and 
eyes which he keeps so nearly closed that it is almost impossible to 
tell the color of them. When I came home from that raid I drew a 
picture of him from memory which was destroyed a short time ago. 
No more &e. 8. J. Reader. 


P.S. Aunt L. [Eliza] wants you in your next to inform her about 
the situation, occupation, health &c of brother Joseph & family 
where Minerva’s husband is and all particulars that you think would 
be of interest to her. Please write soon and [send] me the war 
news of L[a] H[arpe]. Who have enlisted from your town &c. 

S. J. Reader 


[To His Half-Brother Frank] 
{August 11, 1861.] 
Dear Brother: 

Yours of July 29 was duly rec’d & gave me much pleasure in in- 
forming me of your excellent health & prosperity in your new call- 
ing; Its arrival also removed some little uneasiness I had begun to 
feel for fear you had been killed or maimed at some of the recent 
engagements in your present vicinity. The Union forces of W. Va 
certainly did do a splendid thing when they chased the vile traitors 
from that part of the State. Will not the Slave holding aristocrats 
begin to learn after a while that there is some little fight in men who 
labor for a living; that if slow to get angry they will be terrible in 
battle when once aroused? For my part I have never had any mis- 
givings on the score of N[forthern] courage. When these Pro- 
Slavery traitors make their boasts, they ought to remember how 
their B[order] Ruffian hordes were received by the quiet peace lov- 
ing citizens of Kan., when they tried to plant the curse of slavery in 
this Territory by foul means, when they could not succeed by fair. 
Still it will not do to despise the 8. soldiery or we will fall into the 
same error they did before McClellan opened their eyes. You say 
you wish I could serve with you in your Co in this war. Well, that 
is a wish I have often expressed myself & so wrote to our F[athe]r 
a short time ago. I know that my pleasure would fully equal yours 
to have the privilege in giving these Fire eaters their just deserts, 
but circumstances will oblige us to forgo it for the present at least 
for should I leave home my Aunt [Eliza] & her children would be 
left almost without protection from hostile Indians or white Ma- 
rauders, with which Kan. is well supplied Our farms would also very 
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likely go to destruction for want of proper attention. It would seem 
that I ought to have a stronger incentive than even you to enlist in 
this war, for while you are only striving to uphold the Union, I 
should besides that, believe that Slavery would finally be destroyed 
in case we succeeded. Frank, in your next will you give me your 
opinion of the right to hold human beings in Slavery whether you 
think Negroes are better off under the guidance of the superior power 
and intelligence of the white man, or are they capable of taking care 
of themselves. Just before I came to Kan. and when I was about 
your age, there was no class of men I despised or hated more than I 
did the Abol[itionist]s. I believed them to be a set of hypocritical 
meddlers and mischief-makers, keeping the nation in an uproar 
causing hatred between the 2 sections and defeating the object they 
pretended to have in view by exasperating the Slave holders and 
consequently causing them to bind more closely the chains of slav- 
ery. These ideas were instilled into my mind by my Uncle Cole who 
was a strong anti-abolitionist although opposed to the future exten- 
sion of this institution. But after I came to Kan. I examined this 
subject as much as possible on both sides of the question (The N Y 
Day Book pro & the N Y. Tribune contra.) and have come to the 
conclusion that it is based on a stupendous wrong to the African race 
which cannot be excused by any sophistry on Earth nor by that worn 
out text from the Bible “Cursed be Canaan” &c. which is so familiar 
to religious Southerners, and which I once believed to be a knock 
down argument in favor of Negro Slavery I am not now ashamed 
nor afraid to be considered a “Red hot fanatical Abolitionist.” If it 
would not be too much trouble just give me your views when you 
write again. The day after I rec’d your letter from Camp Carlisle 
and after I had answered it—another from you written at home 
bearing date July 8 came to hand, and a day or 2 after still another 
dated July 2ond and bearing the post mark of Indianapolis Ind., 
where it had probably been taken. In the last I found a miniature 
of yourself which I greatly prize. The Dr. and many others think 
we strongly resemble each other. I suppose it will not do for me to 
give you my opinion of your appearance or you might consider me 
a flatterer. I will only add that 2 T[opeka]. ladies who were visit- 
ing my Aunt were examining the picture & I overheard the remarks: 
“Tl est beau. II est tres joli” &c. 

Your uniform looks fine but I do not like the hat. It seems to me 
that it does not protect the face enough. When you write again 
please inform me who is the Col of the 2ond Reg. & if you have been 
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in action, a description of your first feelings &c. when under fire; 
will be read by us all with the greatest avidity. Your idea of our 
writing oftener I think a good one; the only draw back with me is 
I have so little to write that is of interest to you & with even a good 
subject I make but a poor out of it. Letter writing is not my forte 
as you can very well see and I am often afraid some of my letters 
will put you to sleep. I am delighted to hear that our Father is 
reconciled to your being in the Army When I received your sudden 
letter from C[amp]. Carlisle I must say it was one of the proudest 
moments of my life to think I had a brother so fearless and devoted 
to the cause of our Country, as to leave home and kindred, to risk 
his life in the uncertain chances of war, for its preservation. I must 
close for want of space. My best love & wishes to you. Affection- 
ately yours, Samuel J. Reader. 


[To His Half-Brother Frank] 
[August 28, 1861.]} 

According to agreement, I again take my pen to address a few 
lines to you. And would have done so sooner had I possessed any- 
thing of interest to write Your last letter was dated the 29 July & 
I answered it Aug 8 The other day I received a very pleasant 
letter from my sisters Martha & Ellen. I intend to answer them 
kind letters immediately and try to keep up a regular correspond- 
ence between us—if agreeable to them—of which I feel no doubt. 
We are all tolerably well. I have suffered from a cold for a few 
days. My Aunt had an attack of the bilious fever a m[onth]. or 
so ago but has soon recovered. It is believed that we will have an 
unhealthy Fall as there is such a rank growth of vegetation. The 
weather however is so dry that we may escape. Every thing is 
quiet in Kans I believe at present; There are not so many fears en- 
tertained about the Cherokees and some of the wild Indians as for- 
merly. The F[remont]. G[ard]s. meet and drill regularly but have 
no arms except shot guns, rifles and arms of such description. We 
have not increased much in numbers since I wrote you last. 2 other 
members have requested me to strike their names from the roll. We 
do not expect to go out of the State and of course we will not see 
any of the fun unless [Gen. Claiborne F.] Jackson or [Gen. Ben] 
McCulloch should take a notion to invade us. Then expect to 
hear of the exploits of the F. G. although I cannot now predict 
in what we will be most distinguished, fighting or retreating. But 
remember this: If you hear of Sam. Reader taking to his heels 
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during action, disown him at once, break off all correspondence, 
never let it be known that you have a brother. The fear of personal 
danger is by no means a myth to me, for well I remember the tick- 
lish sensations I experienced when I first heard the hum of bullets 
from even a distant enemy, but in this war the sacred cause in 
which we are enlisted ought to be enough to nerve the feeblest arms. 
The thought that success on our part will almost certainly liberate 
several millions of despised and down trodden people, should give 
our Abolition friends a courage not inferior to any known on Earth. 
Last evening I saw a wounded man on his way home from Mo. He 
was wounded in the head & leg at the great battle of Springfield’® 
A man who lived in Ind. last winter and a young Frenchman, a 
friend of my B- in law, were killed at the same battle. Col. Mitch- 
els name is the only one on the list that is known by me He is 
badly wounded. I knew him when he was Capt. of Co F T[opek]a 
Guards in ’56. He was generally liked by his men but was quick 
tempered and I once saw him have a serious quarrel with Capt. Sam 
Walker for arresting 2 of his men who had taken two horses of W’s 
men without permission for the sake of taking a ride. Had it not 
been for the interference of Capt. Whipple (A. D. Stevens, hung at 
H[arper’s]. F[erry]. Va.) blood might have been spilt in their 
empty quarrel.?° 

A few days ago I sent you a copy of the N. Y. Day Book with a 
picture suitable for its frontis piece, as I thought. I have read the 
despicable sheet for several years without receiving any harm or 
being converted to Slavery & I hear that this evening I have received 
my last one. I am not so great a friend to the editor as to ery much 
but at the same time I do not favor suppressing such papers Argu- 
ment is the thing necessary in such cases. No more 


[To His Half-Sister Martha Reader] 


[September 3, 1861.] 
D{[ear]. S[ister]. Had a very pleasant letter from you on the 27 
day of last mo. which is the lst I have rec’d from P. Run since 
F [rank]. left you for the war I again wrote to our father the 22d 
of Aug (just a few days before you wrote the 19 came to hand) as 
I had begun to feel uneasy at his silence If it would not too much 
interfere with him and his pressing business I should very much 


19. This was the battle of Wilson creek which was fought a few miles south of Spring- 
field, Mo., on August 10, 1861. 

20. Col. Robert B. Mitchell of the Second Kansas cavalry was wounded at the battle of 
Wilson creek. Reader notes in his diary when he reinked the writing in 1911 that the Mitchell 
was not his “Capt. Mitchell of 1856.” 
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like him to give me his views in regard to this war I should read 
them with great interest for not with standing we disagree in many 
things politically I have remarked that he has predicted this state 
of things several years ago and blaming the Abol. as much if not 
more than the Fire-eaters for their prejudice and hatred towards 
each other. 

I have a proposition to make to you and Ellen It is that you 
correspond with me regularly which I have no doubt you will agree 
to as the pleasure it will afford me you can well conceive Although 
we have been so far nearly as much strangers to each other as pos- 
sibly can be still I am determined to not let the barrier of several 
hundred miles always keep us so. When this war is over F[rank]. 
has promised me that he will pay me a visit and I will probably re- 
turn with him and see you all. 

I was sorry to hear of your suffering from the tooth ache it must 
be extremely painful from what I have heard about it When I was 
about 11 years old a violent cold settled on several of my double 
teeth and I then thought I had a considerable time of it but I sup- 
pose it was nothing at all in comparison te the regular toothache 
You ask me how my foot gets along; well it did not trouble me 
much. The ax cut off the tendon of my big toe and a small artery, 
but by keeping the wound together with sticking plaster, and re- 
maining perfectly quiet for 3 or 4 days I was able to go at my usual 
business in less than a week. 

The weather has been pretty dry for a long time Our corn crop 
will be heavy; vegetables are doing well. Hay will be plenty and 
cheap. I never saw the grass look better. I suppose you are aware 
that our meadows are all out on the prairies, and are generally free 
to all. The grass on the high ground grows about 1 ft in height 
and in low swamps nearly as high as six feet! This latter is very 
useful in keeping such stock as run out and take care of themselves 
during the Winter because we never have snows heavy enough to 
completely bury it. I have no doubt it sounds strange to hear of 
horses and cattle “wintering” themselves but such is the fact. Last 
winter was hard on them on account of the shortness of the grass. 
One day I saw several Indian ponies scraping the snow away with 
their fore feet in order to get the grass underneath. I do not tell 
this as “a fish story.” Another staple production of K[ansas] in 
this vicinity this year is weeds This pest seems to spring spon- 
taneously from the ground in places that have been free from it 
heretofore It is almost impossible to go through the woods now on 
account of a rough leafed weed which grows 10 or 15 feet in height 
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and as thick as a wheat field, (almost). Ind[ianola]. is also to a 
great extent shut out from view by weeds of various kinds. The 
most prominent among them is the wild sunflower, giving the town 
at this time a rather golden appearance. Next to them ranks a 
fetid dark green weed with a thorny bur which I believe is called 
gympson, and the rank & file is made up of cockleburs hazle bushes 
and sand burs. Perhaps these weeds are gathering around to hide 
the secession inhabitants from view. This may give you an idea how 
a “1 horse town” in the far West, looks. 


[September 5.] 

Eliza [Campdoras] calls her little girl Joanna Catherine She 
wishes to write to you and F [rank] also, but has not done so yet as 
so much of her time is taken up in her household duties and in 
taking care of her children who are the greatest mischiefs in the 
Township. You wished us to send you our likenesses. Well as our 
daguerreotypist is out of materials necessary for taking pictures, I 
took it upon myself to sketch the profile of the Dr. [Campdoras] 
while he was talking to my Aunt last Sund. and finished it from 
memory Is in his Naval uniform which he wore while serving as 
surgeon in the F[rench]. Navy. It is quite correct excepting the 
color of the coat which is a shade or two darker. The face will I 
think give you a tolerable idea how Dr. Camp[dora]s looks only 
remember I never flatter when I attempt to draw a persons likeness. 
To aid a little I will jot down a few items concerning his personal 
appearance. He is about 5 ft 10 in. in height; and inclined to corpu- 
lency; weighs about 180 or 185 lbs. A large head with a heavy 
covering of black hair and a luxuriant beard of the same color. He 
has black or very dark brown eyes, piercing but with a mirthful 
expression ordinarily His hands and feet are small for a man of 
his size. Well I have done my best you see on this subject with pen 
& pencil but still have my doubts whether you would know your 
brother in law should you meet him an ordinary stranger. It is get- 
ting dark. Must close Write soon. S. J. R. 


[To His Half-Brother Frank] 


[September 13, 1861.] 
His Satanic Majesty ought to be the patron of Ind[ianol]a. 1 
was going to say but will wait until I know whether he can stand 
their strychnined liquors or not. The most prominent features of 
our town now, are weeds, whisky and traitors— Read opinion of 
Slavery with much interest—differ on some minor points but agree 
on the main question &e &c. 
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{To His Half-Brother Frank] 
{October 14, 1861.] 
An a/c of prairie fires wind &c 2d: about our new Company 
“your humble servant was elected Ord. Se’gt probably on a/c of 
his six feet two.” 3, About the 2d reg Jim Lane on plundering 
“The cause is too holy either considered as a war in support of our 
Union or as a war for the emancipation of the African race in our 
midst—to allow a base desire for plunder to occupy the soldiers 
thoughts.” 4 My opinion of the war Think slavery ought to be 
put an end to. Uphold Fremont’s acts”! &c. &c. 


[To His Half-Sister Martha] 
[October 21, 1861.] 
D[ear] S[ister] Martha: 

I rec’d a very welcome letter from you and Ella on the 15 of this 
mo. containing the tidings of your good health and general pros- 
perity. A few days previous I rec. a letter from Frank which I an- 
swered immediately as it was the 2 one I had rec. since writing to 
him I truly feel proud of him in his present position; and regret 
I cannot with him lend a helping hand to aid our Gov in putting 
down this wicked rebellion Several weeks ago 14 or 15 of our neigh- 
bors, mostly members of our Independent Co. enlisted in the Home 
Guards ;** but I did not go with them although strongly urged to do 
so. It certainly looked bad to see some of them men of families 
leaving for the war while a great strapping healthy fellow like me 
stayed at home. But maybe I will yet have a chance to show my- 
self as patriotic as my brother especially if our State should be in- 
vaded when every good citizen will be invited to turn out and drive 
the invaders back I solace myself with the thought that if I can- 
not help our cause as a soldier I certainly can as a farmer. So for 
the present at least I will have to be one of the producing class. 
The reason I have not enlisted yet is that I have my business in such 
a situation that should I leave everything would be liable to go to 
destruction, and my Aunt would also be left without any one to see 
after her affairs except the Dr. and he is of but little account in the 
farming line. These are my principal reasons which I hope you will 
accept and not think I am kept from the field through cowardice, if 


21. Frémont as commander of the Western department issued a proclamation on August 31, 
1861, freeing the slaves of all Southern sympathizers in the state of Missouri who took up 
arms against the United States. Since this was not in conformity with the confiscation act 
passed by congress, President Lincoln, on September 11, ordered him to modify his order.— 
Greeley, op. cit., v. I, p. 585; v. II, pp. 239-240. 

22. These men enlisted in Company E, Eighth regiment, Kansas Lae gl infantry.— 
Report of the Adjutant General of the State of omen, 1861-1865, pp. 273-275 
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I am naturally adapted for running notwithstanding. We are all in 
tolerable health excepting the Drs children. They both had the 
chills a few days ago and have not got rid of them yet. Little Leon 
was the worst. He is my favorite and seems to think a considerable 
of his “unk Ham,” (Uncle Sam) as he calls me He has now ar- 
rived at the period when children are the most interesting and 
prattles continually. His father is teaching him the French lan- 
guage at which he is quite a proficient already and often salutes me 
in Fr. I tried to draw his likeness a short time ago but he was like 
the darkeys pig than ran about so he couldn’t be counted. In short 
he would not be still a moment; therefore I will have to defer draw- 
ing his portrait until he gets old enough to comprehend what I want 
or else screw his head in a carpenters vise. Of course he would be 
still then but his phiz. would not present a very pleasing appearance; 
for he possesses a temper that would do honor to his Frankish an- 
cestors of the olden time. In personal appearance he strongly re- 
sembles his father; a regular Dr. C. in miniature minus beard and 
moustaches. 

Dade as they call the little girl is prettier featured than Leon and 
promises to be a fine girl. But I believe I will drop the subject for 
the present and if I have tired you with it you must remember that 
it is natural for old bachelors to dote upon their nephews and nieces. 

Our Indianola folks of the Secesh stripe are quite quiet now partly 
owing perhaps to a serenade at which I assisted a few evenings ago. 
As music is said to soothe the most savage mind. The way it hap- 
pened I was in town the other evening to put my last letter to Frank 
in the P. O. where I found Sergt. Rose of the H[ome]. G[uard]s re- 
turned on a recruiting tour and another young man who is a fine 
flutist Mr. Rose got his fiddle and the other man his flute. I re- 
turned home (half a mile) and got my flute also on which I can per- 
form a little and we visited every house (groggins excepted) with the 
exception of a crabbed Dutchman and a bachelor shoemaker whom 
we concluded could do with out our melody. At the houses of noted 
Seceshionists we played Y. D. [Yankee Doodle?] H. C. [Hail Colum- 
bia?] and other patriotic airs & at Unionists such airs as Old Folks 
at Home, Jordan &c. The worst feature of our evenings entertain- 
ment was that at several of the houses we were invited in and liquor 
denominated “Tangle foot,” chain-lightning, Bust-head &c, were 
set before us The consequence was that friends Rose and Thomp- 
son were complaining of headache the next day; on account of liberal 
potations imbibed in the evening of the poisonous stuff, which one 
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of them said was composed of strychnine and cayenne pepper. As 
I belong to the Temperance Society and rigidly uphold and practice 
total abstinance I of course suffered no ill effects. In our rounds 
we went to the Drs house who lives several hundred yards E[ast] of 
our house and commenced playing under his window. He got up 
about half awake and as this was the first serenading in this part 
of the country he concluded we were rowdies come to disturb him 
He opened the door and asked if we were drunken people before he 
perceived his error Our violinist than sang the Red W. & Blue. I 
am happy to hear of your opinion of our B-in-law’s picture. I will 
send you my daguerreotype as soon as I can get one. I tried to 
draw myself before a looking glass and succeeded in producing a 
hideous looking picture which homely as I am I repudiated. I will 
try and send you specimens of my scratchings frequently As a be- 
ginning I send you a likeness of one of the noblest and most self- 
sacrificing heroes of this or any other age when we view him from 
his own stand point.” I saw and conversed with the old man during 
our troubles in 1856. And feel prouder of the event than I would of 
the intimacy of the greatest potentate in the world. He passed life 
in a humble sphere but if justice be done his generous nature his 
name will shine while those of the men who sat in judgment over 
him will sink to oblivion. I expect you will all call this extravigant 
language. Now girls this picture is for the one that will prize it 
highest. in plain terms the strongest Abolitionist. D. Sisters write 
often as nothing is more welcome to me than your kind letters. My 
next letter I will write to Ella and so on alternately. I have no more 
space. Your affectionate brother, Samuel J. Reader, 


[To His Half-Brother Frank] 
[December 1, 1861.] 

About writing Health Weather &c. Our local news is unim- 
portant Kansas is not one of the Battle fields yet although many 
families are leaving S[outhern] K[ansas] on account of the lawless 
condition of things in that section. Last Sund I assisted at the 
funeral of the child of one of the refugees & he informed me that 
bands of Mo. miscreants were almost continually making inroads 
into K. in his neighborhood plundering the defenceless inhabitants 
and in many instances shooting the Union men down like dogs. He 
said these ruffians were incited to these deeds to retaliate the plun- 


23. John Brown. 
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dering of Seceshers by some of the K-guerrilla parties who were 
stealing “on their own hook.” Such trials and dangers are very 
disheartening to settlers in that locality. Here we feel compara- 
tively safe in this respect for this winter at least. This driving off 
and murdering of innocent inhabitants is certainly one of the most 
dreadful concomitants of war. From the Lfeavenworth] daily 
papers we learn that Weston only 10 m. from that city is in the 
hands of the Traitors; and that several officers have been arrested 
by them.** Nothing has pleased me more of late than Sec. Cam- 
erons endorsement of Col. Cochranes speech, which you of course, 
have read long ere this Still I would have been better pleased had 
this policy been inaugurated last Spring; or better still had Slavery 
been abolished by U. Sam as soon as showed a determined disposi- 
tion to resist his authority. Still it is not for me to criticise I sup- 
pose. I declare, Frank I have nothing to write to you that I think 
will interest you. Were I in Camp as you are I might make my 
letters less barren. Write soon &c &c &c. Samuel J. Reader. 


|To His Half-Brother Frank] 
[January 5, 1862.] 

Rec. &c &c Gave an interesting a/c of battle on Alleghany Mts. 
Gen. Price retreating Delighted that Jim Lane is to command Kan 
troops®® The men all have confidence in him and he knows how to 
carry on the war amongst our B-R neighbors of Mo.”* and in him 
the Contrabands find a true friend and liberator. Health good Drs 
to Ill. Well we presume Eliza you know like myself is not very 
punctual in writing some times A snow &c. I am no friend of cold 
weather It uses me up completely, and I have been frost-bitten 
slightly several times. Some think it is because I do not warm my 
blood up with alcohol; but I am of the opinion that the remedy is 
worse than the inconvenience. Hot weather makes but little im- 
pression on me and should I ever leave this place it will be to make 
another move towards the sunny south Our little town is as quiet 
as you please &c &c. One of the number W. E. T. married a Half 


24. The Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, December 5, 1861, gives the following account: 
“‘Last Thursday Si Gordon, with his clan, took possession of Weston, Mo., only a few miles 
from Leavenworth. On the afternoon of that day upon the arrival of the train from St. Joe 
the rebel band surrounded it and took Captains Moonlight and Rabe, who were passengers, 
prisoners. . . .” 

25. President Lincoln appointed James H. Lane brigadier general with a view of sending 
an expedition into Arkansas and the Indian territory.—Stephenson, loc. cit., pp. 118-122. 

26. “Yes, Jim Lane was as good (or as bad,) as ‘our Border-ruffian neighbors of Mo.’ 
when he got over there with fire & sword.”"—-Note added by Reader to his diary when reinking 
it in 1911. 
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breed squaw on N. Years and the whole town, nearly, has been on 
a bust ever since He is a brother of the proprietor of our billiard 
saloon; Was in the P[ro]. S[lavery] army in 56-7. Murdered a man 
at Lecompton; Was convicted and pardoned out by Gov. Robinson. 
He struts about as impudent as Lucifer, with the back of his head 
3 in. in rear of his heels. No more. Signed Sam. Reader. 


[To His Half-Sister Martha] 

[January 15, 1862.] 

Reception of letters. Health of all Drs &e. Weather. Prices. 
Corn 10 Pork 2% Beef 3 cts No fears of famine. No news in 
Kan. Legislature met. It seemed to me that good luck had all come 
at once for with it came one from F. which I of course opened first 
to see if he had been in the late battle. I was much delighted to 
hear of his good health & spirits. He is certainly a great writer for 
one so young from the number of letters he has written to you since 
being a soldier besides his correspondence to myself, and doubtless 
many others I should very much like to see some of his newspaper 
communications. I am certain from the letters he has written to 
me that he is fully competent as a War Correspondent We cannot 
doubt that he will attain celebrity as he comes to maturer years 
should he feel so disposed You say you want my “Shadow” in 
uniform as a Christmas gift. I faithfully promise to send it just as 
soon as I can get an opportunity to have it taken; not in uniform 
however, as our Co. has not procured uniforms yet and perhaps will 
not for some time, if ever. We have not met to drill for some time 
on a/c of the cool weather and the tranquil appearance of the State. 
If I could draw a likeness of myself which would be in any wise 
accurate, I would do it with pleasure but I believe it would be in 
vain. I have made and sent to Our relatives of La Harpe so many 
pictures of myself in caricature especially during the Kansas War, 
that I can hardly represent myself in any other than a ludicrous 
character and one of that description you might not think in very 
good taste. Besides, I intend to be a little more careful in the future 
how I send such sketches to my friends; as I have placed myself in 
an unpleasant predicament by it already. It was in this manner: 
After the Dr. and Eliza were married I sketched a comic tableau 
of the wedding. I represented them on the floor looking as if their 
last day had come while I stood near in the shape of the section of 
a rainbow shedding tears of regret My Uncle & Aunt were made in 
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about equally ridiculous attitudes. Now this picture I sent to my 
U. Samuel [James] to give him an idea of the appearance of the 
marriage as I said, without the faintest supposition that the Dr. 
would ever see it. But in this I was mistaken for it was preserved 
and in his letter the Dr congratulated me on my success in drawing 
&c. informing me that my cousin Miss America James recognizes 
him at first sight from the resemblance he bore to his likeness in 
the wedding scene. I know there is too much mirth in his character 
for him to be offended, but still I feel quite cheap when I think of 
this picture being exhibited to him. It would indeed be a pleasure 
to meet you all soon and if it is not possible now I do not intend 
that our separation shall be eternal. Ella speaks of your instru- 
mental music May I ask what instrument you are learning to play 
upon. I am very fond of music instrumental in particular and 
sometimes try to make some myself in my own poor way upon the 
flute, but without much success. I purchased my instrument just 
before we came to Kan. and commenced tooting upon it but contrary 
to the advice of sister E. refused to learn the notes thinking it too 
much trouble She understands music thoroughly and tried to get 
me to take lessons from her but the first lesson appeared so formi- 
dable to me that I gave it up. I continued in blissful ignorance until 
about or more than a year ago when finding I was making no prog- 
ress of any account—I took up the “Carmina Sacra” and by dint of 
hard studying on Sundays (not being a member of Church,) and odd 
times, I mastered what I had supposed so difficult in a short time. 
There is one tune that I have never come across, “The Star Spangled 
banner” If you have the air, will not one of you as a great favor 
to me, copy the music and send it to me? You write also that you 
are in a class of vocalists. Well that is something I know as little 
of as I do of Latin & Greek. I never sing and do not suppose I could 
go through correctly with any tune to save my life. I feel very much 
flattered at receiving Ellas compliments about John B[rown]’s pic- 
ture and may I not say gratified to hear her expressions of noble, 
and martyred, in connection with his name. I will try and send 
specimens of my “daubing” as often as I can execute any thing that 
will be worthy of notice “Artist” you cannot properly call me for 
I have never received instruction in drawing or painting from master 
or book in my life, and draw pictures (generally comic) for amuse- 
ment. No more space 8. J. R. 
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[To His Uncle Samuel James] 


{January 18, 1862.] 

I wrote 3 pages to S about La Harpe soldiers their wounds &c. 
My views of the war. Dont like old Abe’s giving emancipation the 
cold shoulder. I am the same as any other radical dyed in the wool 
abolitionist We are all well “Whet ther air of us” and there are 
enough of us too this cold weather. Sent word to Dr. & E all safe &c 

About Burnett getting stove. Tax on land &c. 

Signed “Uncle Sam to Uncle Sam.” 


{To His Half-Brother Frank] 


[January 19, 1862.] 
D{ear]. B[rother]. 

Day before yesterday I received a letter from you dated Jan. 3 
in which you said you had not received any word from me since you 
wrote last. I wrote to you the first part of this mo. in answer to 
yours of Dec. and I suppose it has reached you before this 

We are all enjoying excellent health, The Dr [Campdoras] & 
family are all right at last accounts The little boy had an attack 
of the croup but soon got over it. We do not expect them home be- 
fore Spring. I sent in your complaint as well as our Sisters to E. 
for not writing to you, yesterday. Our weather has been cold and 
disagreeable for some weeks A snow of six in. is still lying on the 
ground. Prices for farm produce are low while Cotton and woolen 
goods are high Salt sells for 5¢ pr. lb. 

You ask how my military pulse beats. Well I hope its pulsations 
are still true to the Union but its throbs would rise to fever heat 
were we also fighting against this unholy system of Slavery which 
our enemies are so carefully fostering even at the expense of dis- 
loyalty and a formidable war waged against them. I am no poli- 
tician and know nothing in regard to the intricate windings of di- 
plomacy as you well know, and therefore ought not to set up my 
judgment in this matter, still it seems to me that the most ordinary 
common sense would dictate the overthrow of Slavery. What are 
your views in this matter? What lamentable folly some of our Gens. 
show in discountenancing fugitive slaves. Jim Lane knew what 
course to pursue in Mo. in respect to slaves and no troops were more 
feared by the enemy than his Brigade Even you Va. boys from 
your last letter are beginning to find out the utility of the despised 
“Contrabands.” 
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I learned last night that Sec. Cameron has been relieved from his 
position in the Cabinet. I am as sorry to hear of his removal as I 
was about Fremonts, for I had formed a high opinion of their ability 
and views for prosecuting the war. You gave some amusing anec- 
dotes about the runaway darkies. 

I thank Fortune that as soon as one sets foot in Kan. soil he is a 
free man What unspeakable joy must be awakened in these poor 
creatures minds when they for the first time realize that they are 
free; when they know that they will no longer have to toil from “sun 
to sun,” under the drivers lash and no longer dread the (to them) 
dreadful thought of being sold “down south” unless they tamely 
submit to their fate I was in T[opek]a the other day and saw quite 
a number of negroes employed by the citizens. They looked intelli- 
gent and happy. I believe they have 15 or 20 there but none have 
come over on this side of the river yet that is, in this Township. 
Excuse my dwelling on this subject so long. Remember, I know no 
better than to think Negroes better off free than slave, and am a 
confirmed dyed in-the-wool abolitionist I am happy to hear that 
U. Sam provides you all with such good fare. Some of my acquaint- 
ances of the Kan. 2d tell me that last Summer while in Mo. they 
were often on half rations and some times had nothing but fresh 
meat. They gallantly fought at the battle of Springfield without 
any other uniform than a blue blouse and many were not well sup- 
plied with canteens and suffered dreadfully for want of water. You 
asked me how I spent the holidays. Well I am afraid I did not ob- 
serve them very properly. First Christmas was so fine a day for 
work that I broke that day entirely. N. Y.s day I find by looking 
at my Journal was cold and I kept in doors mostly, although invited 
to be present at the wedding of Wm. T. one of our rankest Pro 
Slaverites to be married to a Half breed Pott[awatomie]. squaw 
10 mi. from here. More than half the town was there. I was in 
town when the crowd started. Almost every one had a bottle or 
two of Red eye on board and several good swigs under their belts to 
keep the cold off. In the evening I took my cousin F[rances]. to a 
kind of social party, ostensibly a “Candy pulling,” but on arriving, 
found it to be more of a play party than anything else. We could 
not complain of girls for they outnumbered the gents more than two 
to one. Our host being a strictly religious man nothing like dancing 
was attempted and it made no difference with me for I never shook 
the fantastic toe more than 10 or 15 times in my life and as old age 
is creeping on me like the galloping consumption after a fast young 
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lady that I probably never will shake it again. Our Master of Cere- 
monies was Mr Bowker or rather Capt. B. of our Indipendent Co. 
You see we civilians have every thing our own way now but when 
the “Bowld Soger boys” come home our day will be over; then will 
“the greater glory dim the less” and we will all sink into insignifi- 
cance. 

Our local news has not been important for a long time The State 
Legis. met a few days ago at T[opek]a but I believe are doing noth- 
ing important. Day before yesterday the S. Court decided that 
Chas R[obinson]. our old Dem. half traitor Gov. can remain in of- 
fice another year, and thus leave Mr Crawford who received a heavy 
vote last Fall, out in the cold.?* 

I answered Mats [ Martha’s] last letter a week or so ago. Can it 
be possible that Ella is becoming an abolitionist? Her letters seem 
to show it. In your next please tell me if you are camped out in 
tents yet or are you in barracks? I will close S. J. R. 


{To His Half-Brother Frank} 
[February 19, 1862. | 

Health & Weather—Snow lying on ground— “Not following up” 
my business as closely &e— Temperature—I suppose your present 
elevation has the effect of keeping your Reg[iment]. cool which you 
know is a very desirable quality in a soldier. You soldier[{[s] must 
suffer many hardships this cold weather especially while standing 
guard at night but I believe you informed me in one of your letters 
that you were exempt from this duty. In your next I wish you 
would inform me about the general health of the army in your 
vicinity I have lately heard that there is much sickness among the 
soldiers on the Potomac but it may be that your mountainous situa- 
tion has a salutary effect in warding off disease. I am happy to hear 
that you will probably be your Majors Secy. It is said that the pen 
is mightier than the sword and I know that you can wield the former 
with success and ease, if I may be permitted to judge from what I 
have seen and the number of letters your sister[s] say you have 
written to them since you have been in camp To me it would be 
almost a Herculean task that is if I were obliged to think up sub- 
jects enough to make my letters interesting. Everything is quiet 
in our little town. No new visits from the Jayhawkers In fact I 


27. At an election held November 5, 1861, state officers were voted on, George A. Craw- 
ford being the candidate for governor. The state board refused to canvass his votes, holding 
that the terms of the officials then serving did not begin until Kansas was admitted as a state, 
notwithstanding they were elected in 1859. A writ of mandamus to compel the board to can- 
vass the votes was denied by the supreme court which declared that the election was illegal.— 
Wilder, op. cit., November 5, 1861, January 9 and 21, 1862. 
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believe Jay hawking as it is called and which is identical with press- 
ing in 56 & 57 has been discouraged and punished until it hardly 
dares show its head. I always condemned such proceedings on the 
U[nion] side although many of our deluded neighbors thought it a 
pious institution The men engaged in it must have been devoid of 
principle. If I were to go into the war, it would be to fight and not 
to learn to be a thief and the only property I should think of touch- 
ing would be the lawful booty taken in the enemy’s camp and per- 
haps if a chance should occur taking off certain biped property from 
the owners (?) which (“Oh the depravity of the human heart?”) I 
should consider a very praiseworthy action. I am sure no twinges 
of conscience would trouble me nor do I think my sleep would be 
disturbed by the goblin spectre of some plantation lord with the 
bible under one arm and the Constitution of the U. S. under the 
other Our Kan news is not important Jim Lane and the people of 
our state are disappointed that old Jim has not the command of an 
expedition which is to start Southward as soon as Spring opens. 
We must all of necessity however submit to the powers that be at 
Washington ** I was pleased with your plain and candid statement 
on the subject of emancipation, but sorry to think that you for a 
moment should think me of a disposition to be offended at it. Plain 
speaking when not carried to excess for the love of contradiction we 
all know is a desirable characteristic and I flatter myself that I ap- 
preciate it in common with others Our views in regard to this mat- 
ter are at variance more than I supposed. I see you view our pres- 
ent struggle in the same light that a great majlority]. of the 
American people N[orth] do; viz: the maintenance of the Union 
and destruction to the traitors who dare to pull the glorious fabric 
down. Now these are very fine sentiments. Our Country is the most 
democratic and free than any other in the civilized world, and I am 
proud and happy to think I am an A[merica]n. citizen and should 
be miserable if I thought our Rep. form of Gov. should be destroyed 
were we to be foiled in our attempt to subdue the S. without freeing 
her slaves. But this I do not believe would happen. We of the N. 
are certainly men enough to know how to get along without being 
guided and governed by the vile and despotic Southerners, and if it 
is the policy of the Gov. to shoot and stab them back into the 
U[nion]. and still let them foster and extend their abominable in- 


28. This refers to the proposed military expedition to the Southwest. (See Footnote 25.) 
Lane was not placed in command of the forces but was ordered to report to Gen. D. Hunter, 
the commanding officer. Since he could not lead the expedition, Lane announced that he would 
again take up his duties in the senate.—Stephenson, loc. cit., pp. 118-122. 
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stitution, my sympathies for the success of the war will cease, for 
is it not self evident that Slavery is the cause of the war and would 
it not expose us to perpetual wars and commotion hereafter and 
would not the separation they are so anxious for, be preferable to 
such a state of things? I supposed at the beginning of the war that 
every effort would be made to weaken the Rebels by encouraging 
their slaves to desert or still better to come out open and above 
board and emancipate them, thereby gaining the sympathies of 
Europe instead of their enmity as we have nearly done already; and 
showing our own people that a settled policy had been inaugurated. 
As you say, hundreds or thousands of soldiers (of the Border Slave 
states we presume) would desert preferring Slavery for the Un., but 
could not their places be supplied by the free negroes of the N and 
the runaways of the S? These are my sentime[n]|ts.2® I see Frank 
that your “heart is in the right place”; that is, you wish to see 
Slavery destroyed but not by an act of the general Gov’t. and think 
the subject ought not to be agitated too much for fear of damaging 
our cause and that slavery will be destroyed or abolished in some 
manner not explained. It is very possible that you are right and I 
am wrong but it seems to me that agitation will do no harm in this 
crisis. Now is the time to strike while the Slaveryites are ripe for 
destruction. I have here plainly stated my ideas as you did yours 
so you can now know exactly how I stand, but I want you to under- 
stand, if I am an abolitionist I am not an amalgamationist, but want 
the blacks colonized by themselves, which will be better for them 
and for us. I have perhaps looked on the dark side of the picture 
and may be agreeably disappointed when the storm of war bursts 
forth in the Spring to see the Northerners banners with “Emancipa- 
tion,” inscribed alongside of our glorious motto: “Union.” I should 
like to say more about this matter but space will not permit, and 
perhaps your patience will be sufficiently tried with this. It is not 
necessary for me to request you to write soon, as you are always 


punctual Your very affectionate brother, 
Samuel J. Reader. 
29. Reader made the following marginal note in 1911: ‘‘How lucky it was that Sam 


Reader did not manage the Civil War in 1862. “The pear was not ripe,’ and Abolitionists had 
to ‘wait a spell.’ ”’ 


(To be concluded in the May Quarterly) 


A. L. Runyon’s Letters From the Nineteenth 
Kansas Regiment 


I. INTRODUCTION 


URING the summers of 1865 to 1869 western Kansas was the 
scene of warfare between the settlers and wild tribes of plains 
Indians: Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches. 
Indian raids were responsible for the deaths of many persons and 
the destruction of a great deal of property. In the summer of 1867 
the Indians were especially active, and although the Seventh regi- 
ment of United States cavalry and the Eighteenth Kansas cavalry 
were constantly in the field, their forces were not sufficient to keep 
the Indians under control. Again in 1868 raids disastrous to white 
settlements occurred along the whole frontier. The peace commis- 
sion which had been set up under a congressional act of July 20, 
1867, to come to an agreement with the hostile tribes, was sufficiently 
influenced by these events to abandon many of its pacific theories, 
and at a meeting in Chicago in October, 1868, recommended that the 
Indians be dealt with by the War Department. Maj. Gen. Philip H. 
Sheridan, at Fort Hays, immediately began preparations for war. 
His plan was to concentrate the peaceful Indians south of the Ar- 
kansas river and to carry on intensive warfare with the others. In 
order to carry out this project more troops were needed to supple- 
ment the regular army, and therefore on October 9, 1868, Sheridan 
transmitted to Gov. Samuel J. Crawford of Kansas a request from 
Gen. William T. Sherman for a regiment of twelve companies of 
volunteer cavalry to serve for a period of six months. The governor 
consequently issued a proclamation on October 10 calling for the 
organization of the Nineteenth Kansas regiment.’ 

Recruiting offices were opened in many Kansas towns. In Man- 
hattan the governor’s proclamation was published in the Standard 
on October 17, although recruiting actually had begun earlier. One 
of the first volunteers at the Manhattan station was Alfred Lee 
Runyon, who joined for service on October 12 and was mustered in 


1. For additional information on this regiment see Horace L. Moore, “‘The Nineteenth 
Kansas Cavalry,” in The Kansas Historical Collections, v. VI, pp. 35-52; James Albert Hadley, 
“The Nineteenth Kansas Cavalry and the Conquest of the Plains Indians,” in ibid., v. X, pp. 
428-456; William E. Connelley, ‘John McBee’s Account of the Expedition of the Nineteenth 
Kansas,”’ in ibid., v. XVII, pp. 361-374; Mahlon Bailey, ‘““Medical Sketch of the Nineteenth 
Regiment of Kansas Cavalry Volunteers,” in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. VI, pp. 378- 
386. For a general discussion of the Indian problem in its national aspects see Frederic L. 
Paxson, The Last American Frontier (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1911). 
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October 29.2, He was assigned as clerk at the headquarters of Com- 
pany M.® 

Runyon was a young man who had been employed for several 
months in the office of the Manhattan Independent, and later in the 
office of the Manhattan Standard. The editor of the latter paper, 
expressing his regret at losing a capable helper, remarked that 
“Alfred was a steady and faithful boy while with us, and will make 
an efficient clerk for Capt. Moody. We regretted his determination 
to enlist, but are glad that his ability as a penman is being ap- 
preciated by his officers.” The editor concluded: “He has promised 
to keep our readers posted as to the incidents and doings of the 
regiment. The first of his letters appears this week.” * 

Following its six months’ tour of duty the Nineteenth was dis- 
banded. Runyon himself was mustered out April 18, 1869,° and re- 
turned to Manhattan where he again engaged in the printing trade.® 
Little information of his movements during the next four years has 
been discovered, but on December 25, 1874, The Nationalist, of 
Manhattan, reported that “A. L. Runyan went to work on the 
J[unction]. C[ity]. Tribune, a few days ago.” Some months later, 
Manhattan and Junction City newspapers recorded Runyon’s mar- 
riage to Miss Libbie J. Damon in Abilene, March 11, 1876." 

The couple settled in Manhattan where Runyon, with C. M. 
Patee, established the Manhattan Enterprise, May 3, 1876. Runyon 
was editor, and following the withdrawal of Patee in January, 1877, 
was sole manager of the paper until its sale to G. A. Atwood on June 
16, 1882. With Atwood’s first issue, dated June 23, the paper was 
renamed the Republic. 

Leaving Manhattan, Runyon formed a partnership with O. M. 
Pugh and J. P. Campbell and the three purchased The Times of 
Clay Center, in October, 1882. The duties of the new owners, as 
outlined in their announcement in The Times of October 19, were: 
“Mr. Pugh remains in charge of the local department. The world- 


2. Annual Report of the Adjutant General . . ., 1870, p. 79. In this report, as in the 
letters to follow, the name is spelled “‘Runyan.”’ ‘“Runyon’’ is correct, however. Damon 
Runyon, well-known son of A. L., explains the discrepancy as follows: ‘‘The difference in the 
way he spelled Runyan and the way I spell it (Runyon) is due to the New York copy readers 
when I first hit New York. They kept putting in the ‘o’ so finally I left it that way. My 
father said that was the correct spelling, and that it got to be ‘a’ with him through error 
which, like myself, he did not trouble to correct.".—Damon Runyon to N. H. Miller, Kansas 
State Historical Society, letter postmarked New York, September 10, 1939. 


3. Manhattan Standard, November 7, 1868. 


4. Ibid. 
5. Annual Report of the Adjutant General . . ., 1870, p. 79. 
6. The official “Ninth U. S. Census, 1870," Kansas, v. 20, Manhattan, p. 28, lists Alfred 


Runyon, 21, as a printer. 
7. The Nationalist, Manhattan, March 17, 1876; Junction City Tribune, March 16, 1876. 
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moving will be done with neatness and dispatch by Campbell and 
Runyan. If there is anything you don’t like, bounce Runyan.” 

The beginning of the year 1884 found Clay Center newspapers 
under mixed managements. Wirt W. Walton and D. A. Valentine, 
owners of The Dispatch, dissolved their partnership. Valentine pur- 
chased The Times from Campbell and Runyon. They, in turn, 
joined with Walton on The Dispatch. Runyon continued with The 
Dispatch until June 4, 1885, when he sold his interest to Walton. 

On October 2 the Press Printing Company of Wellington received 
a charter from the secretary of state of Kansas. With a paid-up 
capital of $12,000 the corporation purchased the Daily and Weekly 
Press and the good will and subscription list of the Daily and Weekly 
Wellingtonian. All were consolidated under the head of the Well- 
ington Daily Press and The Sumner County Press, Jacob Stotler, 
editor, and A. L. Runyon, business manager.’ 

On July 22, 1886, Runyon took over editorship of the papers from 
Stotler, who made another connection in Emporia. Approximately 
a year later, on June 4, 1887, the Daily Press was discontinued. 
“Reason: It does not pay,” wrote Runyon. Shortly afterward, his 
wife’s health prompted Runyon to seek a new location in Colorado. 
His name disappeared from the masthead of the weekly Press after 
October 20, and on November 3 the Press recorded that Runyon had 
gone to Pueblo. 

Four children—three girls and one boy—were born in Kansas to 
the couple. Two girls are deceased.1° Damon Runyon, according to 
the Enterprise, was born in Manhattan October 3, 1880." 

The letters which follow were written by A. L. Runyon during his 
term of service in the Nineteenth cavalry and published in the Man- 
hattan Standard in 1868 and 1869. They supplement the story of 
an already much-publicized regiment which, though it suffered 
many hardships, paradoxically enough never engaged in actual 
fighting, and which, although it was a cavalry unit, served part of 
its term as a dismounted troop, performing in this capacity so well 
that General Custer’s official report stated that the “Nineteenth put 
to the blush the best regular infantry.” !* 

Company M, to which Runyon was attached, possibly saw even 
fewer hostile “red-skins” than the rest of the command. Of the 
189 days that Runyon served, 111 were spent with his company, de- 

8. Secretary of state, “Corporations” copybooks, v. 19, p. 244. 

9. The Sumner County Press, Wellington, October 8, 1885. 

10. Letter from Damon Runyon, postmarked New York, September 10, 1939. 


11. Manhattan Enterprise, October 8, 1880. 
12. Hadley, loc. cit., p. 446. 
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tached from the main body of the regiment, chiefly in escorting 
wagon trains moving between the various frontier forts and out- 
posts. Nevertheless these letters present a fresh view of early-day 
Kansas and the Indian country. They are reproduced here for 
their general interest rather than as a source of new information re- 
garding the Nineteenth Kansas cavalry. Occasional variations in 
spelling of proper nouns which appear in the original Standard text 
have been retained. 
Il. THe Lerrers 


Camp Crawrorp,!* 
Topeka, November 2, 1868. 
[ Published, November 7, 1868. | 

The Manhattan boys arrived in Topeka about noon, safe and 
sound, on Monday last. At Wamego we were joined by another 
party of recruits bound for the same destination. 

We marched into Camp Crawford, and pitched our tents. The 
wind blew very hard, causing a great dust, which did not increase 
the good humor of the men. 

On Monday evening a lot of horses stampeded from the corral, 
situated about half a mile from camp, and made a terrible clatter- 
ing going over the bridge. They were recovered the next morning, 
except about eighty. The same evening there was a row in a house 
of ill fame in the city, during which one of the soldiers belonging 
to camp was badly wounded. On Tuesday evening a man named 
Williams, of Company “D” was shot in the side by an accidental 
discharge of a musket, in the hands of one of the guards. Luckily 
the shot glanced and inflicted only a slight flesh-wound. 

Gen. Sheridan was in town Tuesday morning, but left in the 
afternoon. 

All the companies are now mustered in, and the adjutant general 
says the regiment will move about next Wednesday. We expect to 
move south, towards the mouth of the Little Arkansas river. 

It is not yet known in camp who is to be our colonel; but Craw- 
ford is the anticipated man." 


13. Camp Crawford, named for the governor of Kansas, was established October 21, 1868, 
to care for the recruits coming into Topeka from various points in Kansas. It consisted of 
two farms in the bottom lands between the Kansas river and Shunganunga creek, extending 
north and south approximately from Second to Fifth street. The headquarters tents were 
about 250 yards northeast of the first Santa Fe passenger station.—Hadley, loc. cit., p. 431. 


14. Prior to the appointment of a permanent commander Horace L. Moore of Lawrence, a 
Civil war cavalry officer and former commander of the Eighteenth Kansas, assumed command 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Samuel J. Crawford resigned as governor and became 
colonel of the regiment on November 4, 1868, serving until his resignation February 12, 1869. 
Moore was advanced to colonel March 23 and served until April 18, 1869, when the regiment 
was mustered out.—Hadley, loc. cit., p. 432; Annual Report of the Adjutant General . . ., 
1870, p. 17; Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, November 5, 1868. 
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Our company is Co. ““M.” We were mustered in Thursday evening. 

Our captain is Sargent Moody, of Manhattan. This makes his 
fourth trip as captain, and he has fairly and honorably earned his 
commission in the field. He exerts his utmost energies to promote 
the health and comfort of his men, who like him very much. James 
Graham and James Hurst are our first and second lieutenants, and 
promise to become very efficient officers. 

The noncommissioned officers were elected on Thursday morning 
last, by acclamation. The Manhattan boys got a fair share. 

The men are all in the very best of health and spirits, partly, no 
doubt, owing to their having just drawn their clothing and blankets. 

Yours, A. L. R. 


In camp, Wicuata [Wichita], Nov. 12, 58 [’68]. 
[Published November 28, 1868.] 

The 17th [19th] regiment left Topeka on last Thursday about 
noon, and took up its line of march southward." We marched about 
eighteen miles and camped on the Wakarusa. It was after dark 
when we got into camp, and the boys immediately scattered for 
wood for fires. It was so dark that a great many of them got be- 
wildered and lost their way, and the woods resounded with cries of 
“Company F!” “Company C, Mess No. 5!” “Company A!” “Com- 
pany M, Mess No. 4!” ete. There was great rushing to and fro for 
corn, hay, etc., till late in the night. The boys were all tired and 
sore from their first day’s march, and all but the guards sought 
their blankets, with their saddles for pillows, as soon as possible. 

The next morning we were aroused long before daylight, to roll 
call, and by sunrise we were on the march. We marched till about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, when we camped on Elm creek. The 
dust was almost intolerable, and many of the boys suffered from 
sore eyes in consequence. We passed through the thriving little town 
of Burlingame about noon. 

All along the route some of the boys would call out, “Good-bye!” 
to some acquaintance they happened to meet, and then the whole 
regiment, from van to rear, would take up the ery—‘Good-bye, 
Joe!” and the astounded man would stand and look as if he thought 
he had suddenly acquired a host of friends, and was to lose them as 
suddenly. 


15. Companies D and G left Topeka on the night of November 4, 1868, on a special train 
bound for Fort Hays, where they were to take up escort duty between the fort and Camp 
Supply, Indian territory. The remaining ten troops of the regiment marched out of Topeka 
on November 5 to begin the overland journey to Camp Supply.—Hadley, loc. cit., p. 433; 
Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, November 6. 
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On Friday [Saturday?] we got started about daylight. It com- 
menced sprinkling about eight o’clock, and continued until about 
noon, which made it very disagreeable marching. We marched 
about a mile and a half from Emporia, on the Neosho river. Here 
we began to run short of rations, and tht boys fared rather slim. 
The country over which we passed is very rolling, though there are 
many streams and more good timber than in middle Kansas. 

Sunday morning brought with it a cold, drizzling rain. We were 
on the march early, and passing through Emporia,’ a thriving city 
of about the size of Manhattan, we bore to the southwest, and 
marched all day through a steady rain, and camped on Elm creek, 
sixteen miles from Emporia. Here we literally camped in the mud; 
and the boys having hardly anything to eat, and it being very cold, 
they were not in a very good situation to enjoy soldiering, and many 
fervently wished they were safe at home. 

It rained almost all night, and early the next morning it com- 
menced to sleet, and it froze our saddles very stiff and hard, and we 
had a very hard time generally saddling up. While we were stand- 
ing in line, waiting for the command to mount, a driving snow storm 
set in, and continued till about ten o’clock in the forenoon, when it 
cleared off and the sun came out. A loud cheer burst from the 
regiment at the grateful appearance of old Sol. 

We camped at Mercer Springs, about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and the men built large fires and dried their blankets and 
clothes. We had no food issued to us except a little flour and meat, 
and we would not have had even that, if our captain and lieutenants 
had not bought some. 

Early Tuesday morning we were on the march. It was a splendid 
day, though rather cold, and the boys were in good spirits, though 
ardently wishing for some hard-tack and “sow-belly.” We camped 
on a branch of Cottonwood creek, right in the brush, though a part 
of the regiment was out in the open prairie. We passed through a 
splendid country, abounding in level prairies, and streams, and 
timber. 

Wednesday morning opened clear and beautiful. We were on the 
march long before sunrise, and marched all day, over a beautiful, 
rolling prairie. We camped Wednesday night on Walnut creek, a 
fine stream and well timbered. 


16. Hadley, p. 434, says that as the column passed through yoy about nine o'clock 
in the morning of November 7, three men were standing in front of the office of the Emporia 
News, ‘“‘the biggest crowd we saw.” He also says that scarcity of wagons had limited the 
rations carried to five days between Topeka and Camp Beecher (Wichita). This would have 
been ample subsistence for seasoned soldiers, but the recruits nearly starved. The men bought 
food along the route. ‘ 
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Thursday we marched over a high prairie, in the face of a 
tremendous wind. We reached Wichata [Wichita] about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Here we expect to stay a few days to 
recruit our horses. The boys are all in the best of spirits, and eager 
to have a brush with the “red skins.” The weather is very fine, 
though cool. We are camped near the mouth of the Little Arkan- 
sas river; about a quarter of a mile from Wichata, which is com- 
posed of a few log buildings, and a small fort and stockade, in which 
are stationed one company of the three months’ men, and one com- 
pany of regulars.'7 Some of the dwellings are built like Indian 
tepees, and some are built under ground, with a barrel for a chimney. 

There have been no desertions from our company, but nearly 
every other company has lost more or less, one company being re- 
ported as having fifteen deserters. We will in all probability stay 
here four or five days, when it is supposed we will move about two 
hundred miles southwest. 

We have so far lost no men or horses, though we have two or 
three of the former on the sick list. 

Very respectfully, ete., A. L. R. 


Camp NortH CanapiAn, Inp. Ter. 
December 5, 1868. 
[Published January 2, 1869.] 
Eprror STaNDARD:—Instead of remaining at Wichita two or three 
weeks, as we supposed was our destiny, we were on the march early 
Friday morning, the 13th of November.'* We marched over a roll- 
ing country, very sandy, and towards night, camped on Standing 
Turkey creek, a small stream about fifteen miles south-west of 
Wichita. Here we saw our first buffalo in the distance, and one of 
our scouts, Apache Bill, killed two. The next day we saw buffalo in 
large herds, and numbers of them were killed. We camped, late in 
the afternoon, on the Nemesquaw [Ninnescah] river, quite a large 
stream, although almost entirely destitute of timber. Here our 
provisions run short, and to add to our discomfort it commenced to 
blow and rain very hard. In the night it froze hard, and some of 
our men suffered very severely from the cold, some of them being so 
stiff next morning that they could hardly sit on their horses. This 
day we saw great numbers of buffalo, and as our “hard-tack” had 


17. This was Camp Beecher, now in the Wichita city limits. See Hortense Balderston 
Campbell, ‘‘Camp Beecher,” printed in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. III, pp. 172-185. 

18. Hadley, pp. 435, 436, says that at Camp Beecher Colonel Crawford was confronted 
with a serious difficulty. He could secure only five days’ rations and three days’ forage with 
which to carry 1,100 unseasoned soldiers and approximately the same number of horses some 
160 miles across desert land in a most unpropitious season. Therefore he was forced to lose 
no time in camp. 
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given out, we had to live entirely on buffalo meat, without salt or 
pepper. The boys were all eager to hunt buffalo, and every herd 
that came in range was sure to get a volley from them, at their risk 
of being dismounted and having to walk all day. In the evening, 
after we camped, Captain Moody went out with three men, on foot, 
and killed a buffalo, about four miles from camp, and carried the 
hind-quarters in on their backs. The first lieutenant also went out 
and killed one, and the company had plenty of buffalo meat. 

For several days we had splendid weather, and were not out of 
sight of buffalo. The whole country was covered with buffalo grass, 
a very short, wiry, tuffy kind, and very nutritious. 

Our boys now began to feel the want of bread severely, and they 
had not always enough buffalo meat even. 

At Medicine Lodge creek, we had a stampede and lost about 150 
or 200 horses. We had to lay over here one day to hunt for them. 
All but about seventy-five were recovered.’® 

On Saturday night we camped on a small stream, destitute of 
water. Lieutenant [Mount A.] Gordon, with a detail of twenty- 
three men, started on a buffalo hunt. When about three miles from 
camp they ran on to a very large herd, and in about fifteen minutes 
killed nineteen buffalo. This is called the champion hunt, of the 
march. If they could have brought all the meat into camp it would 
have greatly relieved the sufferings of the men. As it was, however, 
they could bring in only a small part. 

On Saturday night it commenced to snow, and continued all day 
Sunday. Early on Sunday morning [November 22] Capt. Blily 
[Allison J. Pliley] started with a detail of the best men and horses, 
to try and find the wagon train which was to meet us somewhere in 
that part of the country.”° 

Our horses were now so weak for want of corn that we had to 
walk nearly all the time. The only food they got was by digging 
under nearly fourteen inches of snow; and as the men were also 
weak for want of proper food, we had to march very slow. We 
camped that night on Round Pond creek, a small stream, but with 
a great deal of timber on it. Here the men suffered more than at 
any other time; and as it snowed all that night and the next day, 


19. The camp at which this incident occurred was located near the present town of 
Kiowa.—See Hadley, loc. cit., p. 436. Hadley reports Governor Crawford as saying that all 
but six of the missing horses were brought in later. 

20. Captain Pliley, A troop, and Lt. Jesse E. Parsons, C troop, with fifty of the best- 
mounted men in the regiment, were sent forward to find General Sheridan and cause supplies 
to be sent back to the men, according to the account of Horace L. Moore, then lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment, loc. cit., p. 38. See, also, Hadley, loc. cit., pp. 438, 439. 
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it being also very cold, and the men nearly starved, a great many 
almost barefoot, they suffered almost beyond human endurance. 
Hundreds would have given anything they possessed for one good 
meal. I have seen five dollars offered for one small piece of buffalo 
meat, the size of a silver dollar. One man gave a good pair of 
buckskin gloves for one hard-tack. Many lay around the fires so 
nearly starved and frozen that they could scarcely move. Hunters 
went for buffalo, but most of them returned unsuccessful, as there 
were none to be seen. It was a terrible state of affairs. They were 
all exposed to the bitter fury of the storm, without tents, and some 
of them froze their almost naked feet very badly that night. The 
men began to talk of the good qualities of horse and mule meat. 
The officers of the regiment did all they could to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the men. To my own knowledge, the officers of Co. “M” 
gave nearly all their scanty stock of provisions to the men, and went 
without themselves. 

The next day, Monday, it cleared off late in the morning, and we 
moved out about noon. We struggled on through snow, ice and 
starvation, on foot, leading our horses, on a long, terrible march, to 
a small stream near the Salt fork of the Cimarron river. Here 
several buffalo were killed by a detachment under Lieut. Hunt,”* 
which temporarily relieved the sufferings of the men. 

All along that march, word would come—from where no one knew 
—that “Grub was only twelve miles ahead,” or that “Capt. Blily 
{Pliley] had found the wagon train and had sent a scout back,” and 
the hopes of the men would raise, only to fall into still greater de- 
spondency, by news from headquarters, that there had been nothing 
heard from the train. 

Here we laid over nearly all the next day, when orders came to 
leave the wagons, all unserviceable horses and all sick or dismounted 
men.2* We started late in the afternoon, about 450 strong, with a 
very different appearance from that we made marching out of 
Topeka, 1,000 strong. Then we marched out gaily, four in rank, 
close up, with fine, spirited horses, in good order, arms and clothing 
bright and clean. Now we marched out, in single file, our line strung 
out about 5 miles, with broken down horses, hardly able to walk. 
Some of the men almost barefoot, with clothes burned nearly off 


21. Lieutenant Hunt must remain unidentified. No officer of that name is included in the 
regimental roster. 

22. Hadley, loc. cit., p. 439, says that in order to reduce the number of men to feed it 
was decided to divide the regiment, the stronger, with their horses, to proceed without food or 
camp equipment as best they could to Camp Supply, a = the See Satan to wait in camp until 
help reached them. Colonel Crawford and Maj enkins remained at the camp, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Moore led the others. 
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them, getting too near the fires on cold nights; and thus we left 
“Starvation Hollow,” 2* as some of the men called it. Several 
horses gave out before night, and most of their riders took the back 
track. We marched about ten miles, through deep gullies and 
canyons, with walls from ten to one hundred feet high on either 
side. We camped in a deep ravine, with plenty of timber, though 
no water. It was very cold and disagreeable for the men to camp in 
the snow, and many froze their feet. We were on the march early 
next morning through a very rough country and deep snow, and 
at night encamped in a thick woods. In the evening several Indians 
were seen, for the first time, on the brow of a hill. 

The next day, towards night, we struck [the North Fork of?] the 
Canadian river. This raised the spirits of the men greatly, as the 
scouts had said that we would find the train at the mouth of Beaver 
creek, which empties into the Canadian river, and as soon as we 
struck it we were sure we were not lost.** 

We commenced our march early on Saturday, the 28th. We fol- 
lowed the course of the river, and when we had marched about ten 
miles, the troops in the advance suddenly commenced cheering. 
Hardly knowing why, the whole regiment took up the cry and made 
the woods fairly ring. We then heard that scouts had come in with 
the inspiring news that Gen. Sheridan, with a train was only five 
miles ahead. It did not take us long to travel that five miles. We 
got into camp about sundown, and a great many of us got our tents 
pitched that night, and best of all, we had a good supper.*® 

On Monday, the 7th Cavalry under Gen. Custer came in from 
having a fight with the Indians, south of here. They were on the 
march for three days and night[s] with hardly a thing to eat. One 
of the principal scouts, who was in the fight, told me that they killed 
the Indians’ picket about nine miles from their camp. They then 
surrounded the Cheyenne village, and about daylight made a charge, 
killing sixty Indians, capturing about 20 squaws and 30 papooses 
and killing about five hundred ponies after capture. The 7th, lost 
one captain and 19 men killed and about 15 wounded, Major 
Elliott and fifteen men missing. When last seen Major Elliott was 


23. The camp, accordin ng. to Hadley, ibid., was officially named Camp Hackberry Point, 
but was called by the men Camp Starvation. 

24. Moore, loc. cit., p. 39, says the troop crossed Captain Pliley’s trail at noon on Novem- 
ber 27, and camped that night on the bank of the Canadian about twenty-five miles below 
the mouth of Beaver creek. 

25. Hadley, loc. cit., pp. 440, 441, says: “This detachment of the Nineteenth made the 
march from Topeka [to Camp Supply] in twenty-four days on nine days’ subsistence and 
—< oe am In twenty-two days of actual marching it averaged over sixteen miles a 
y 
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pursuing wounded Indians about four miles from the command. It 
is supposed he has “gone up.” 7° 

On Tuesday the remainder of our regiment, which were left be- 
hind with the wagons, came up, supplies having been sent to them 
by Gen. Sheridan, as soon as Capt. Blily [Pliley] arrived, which he 
did about 3 days before we did. 

We made the march of about 300 miles in 25 days, 12 days of 
which we lived entirely on buffalo meat without pepper or salt, and 
very often not near enough of that, and got through without losing a 
man. After leaving the Wichita, we traveled over a country that 
probably no white man ever traveled before. It was almost a per- 
fect desert. Our horses had to get grass, the only food they had, 
from under fourteen inches of snow. We followed no trail. Apache 
Bill is one of the best of guides, and he brought us straight through. 

Our officers and men are all in good health and spirits; and not 
one of the Manhattan boys has been seriously ill or left behind. Our 
company is considered one of the best in the regiment, and we have 
the best horses. 

Our camp presents a neat and picturesque appearance, and plenty 
reigns. We have good tents, and plenty of good wholesome food, 
which, after our recent starvation, makes the men feel happy and 
contented. 

We have just received orders from headquarters that we will 
move Monday. It is supposed we will move southward to Fort 
Cobb. 

The mails are very uncertain in this country, as the carriers from 
here to Fort Dodge are often killed by Indians. 


Fort Donaz, Kas., 
Dec. 19th, 1868. 
[Published January 2, 1869.] 

On Sunday, Dec. 5th [6th], it stormed very hard and blew a per- 
fect hurricane. That night we heard that our company was to be 
detailed to escort a train of about 400 wagons to Ft. Dodge and 
back. 

The next morning was bright and fine. The 19th, and 7th regi- 
ments moved out early southward. Our company moved camp 
nearer to where the regulars were encamped. The next day we 
moved out about noon, our company in the rear. There was another 
company with us, some infantry regulars, and a lot of dismounted 


26. This was the battle of the Washita, an account of which is given in ibid., pp. 441, 
442, footnote. 
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men. We had the squaws which Gen. Custar captured. Before we 
left we reduced our company to 50 mounted men. The rest were 
dismounted, some went with us and some were left behind. We did 
not march more than five miles on Tuesday and camped on Beaver 
creek. 

On Wednesday we started at about daylight, our company in the 
advance. We marched over a dreary, cold country, nothing to be 
seen but hill and plain. Camped about noon on Beaver creek again. 
We had a line of skirmishers in the advance all day. 

Thursday, Dec. 10th, opened very cold and disagreeable. We 
marched soon after daylight, our company in the rear. About 8 
o’clock it commenced to snow and continued at intervals almost all 
day, but not very fast. All along the route we have been shooting 
abandoned horses and mules. Uncle Sam must have lost several 
thousand dollars in horse and mule flesh alone, that day as there 
were between 20 and 30 killed. Indian hunting is a very expensive 
business, and we have not yet seen a hostile Indian. 

We camped on a small stream near dark. It had not a stick of 
timber on it, but we had plenty of wood in the wagons, and as we 
had tents we were pretty comfortable for soldiers. 

On Friday we started very early, our company in the advance. 
Most of the men rather expected to have a brush with the “Reds” 
but we saw none. We camped on Bear creek [tributary of the 
Cimarron] about 2 o’clock. Lieut. Graham went out and shot a 
buffalo, and brought in the hind quarters. 

The next day we saw probably millions of buffalo. The whole 
country was black with them. Numbers of them were killed. We 
camped this night on the Arkansas river. 

In the morning we marched about 9 miles to Ft. Dodge and 
crossed the river. It took nearly all day to cross the wagons. 

The next day we moved across the river again, and camped. We 
will move for “Camp on North Canadian” tomorrow morning Dec. 
18th [15th?]. Capt. Moody is in command of the detachment. He 
had enough men to make about four companies, coming up. He 
will have about three going back. This is considered the most 
perilous part of our campaign, as we have so much valuable prop- 
erty and the Indians are expected to make a dash at any time. 

We have had very fine weather during our stay here, and the offi- 
cers and men are in the best of spirits. 

Yours &c., A. ix BR. 
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[Published January 16, 1869. ] 

Epiror STaNDARD:—We had a very pleasant trip to camp on North 
Canadian, or Fort Beecher, as it is now called. The first day out 
we camped on Mulberry creek. In crossing the train over the creek, 
two mule teams became tangled, and one of the drivers was knocked 
down and run over, the wagon passing over his breast. He was 
taken up and sent back to Fort Dodge. He was severely, if not 
fatally, injured. We did not see many buffalo on our trip down. 

We laid over [one?] day at Fort Beecher, and then started back 
with the empty train. While here we learned that Gen. Sheridan 
had the Indians surrounded somewhere in the Wachita mountains. 
The boys we left here when we went up the other time, were all well. 

One man, belonging to Co. “E,” was frozen to death, about three 
weeks ago. He went after a bucket of water to the river, one cold, 
stormy night, and never returned. He was found, a week afterward, 
about a mile from camp, half eaten by the wolves. He must have 
suffered fearfully, wandering around over the prairie.** 

[The remainder of this article is missing from the file.] 


Fr. Doper, Kan., Feb. 10, 1869. 
[Published March 6, 1869.] 

Epitor Stanparp:—I received your welcome letter this evening. 
We start for Camp Supply at 4 o’clock tomorrow morning. All the 
train, and two companies of the 19th—M and G—have moved across 
the river, and camped on the other side. 

Since my last letter there has nothing of importance occurred. In 
the latter part of December, we made a trip to Fort Larned, where 
our company gained considerable credit for saving some government 
horses, out of a military stable. Here four of our men deserted, the 
first desertions we have had since we marched from Topeka. They 
took with them three of the best horses in the company. 

Our company has been paid off, and the boys all feel rich; con- 
sequently some of them condescend to patronize the sutler very 
liberally, by paying four or five prices for “rot-gut” whisky and 


27. “Since the letter from our regular correspondent with the 19th regiment was put into 
type, we have received, from a special yy: the following under date of Janua: 
he regiment is now at Fort Dodge, where it has been for the past four days, he 
it has remained at any one place since it left Topeka. Their principal business seems to be 
a trains from post to 
e regiment left Fort rned on the 3d. On the morning of the same day a fire broke 
out in one of the stables, at that post, and our Manhattan pare got considerable praise for 
their prompt action in rescuing from the flames so many of the horses and other valuable 
propery. The fire was first discovered by Frank Burleigh. He immediately reported it to 
Moody, who ordered his whole command to the rescue. Alfred Runyan, Angy Holloway 
and, ‘Prank urleigh were the first to get into the stable, and they deserve great credit 
‘*The building was three hundred feet in length, and contained sixty-four horses, twenty- 
five of which = saved by Capt. Moody’s company. The balance were destroyed, also thirty 
tons of yhay, fi ve hundred bushels of grain, forty saddles, and six thousand rounds of cart- 
ridges.’ ’"—Manhattan Standard, January 16, 1869. 
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A. L. Runyon’s LETTERS 


red-eye. Some of the men, however, took care of their money and 
sent it home. 

We made a trip to Fort Hays about two weeks ago, and while 
there, Capt. Moody took a trip down home.** While he was gone 
we had a tremendous snow storm, which effectually blocked up the 
railroad, so that he had to go across the country from Harker. The 
train which our company were escorting, got snowed in at Big Tim- 
ber creek, one day’s march from Hays, and did not get into Dodge 
for eight days. 

We have heard little or no news from the regiment; but it is sup- 
posed to be still lying at Fort Cobb. It is rumored that Cobb is 
also our destination. 

The weather, lately, has been very stormy, and the snow is very 
deep, in places, between Fort Dodge and Fort Hays, and is conse- 
quently very hard on trains, and many a poor mule and broken 
wagon is “turned over,” as it is termed, by being abandoned. 

Our men are all in good spirits, and our horses in pretty good 
condition. Our company is all together again, with the exception of 
a few left in Fort Dodge and Camp Supply. 

Yours, etc., A. L. R. 


Camp Supp y, Feb. 18, 1869. 

[Published March 20, 1869.] 
Eprror Stanparp.—We had a very pleasant journey from Fort 
Dodge here, with the exception of one night, when it seemed as if 
the elements were trying which could out-do the other. It rained, 
snowed, blew, and hailed tremendously. The fourth day out, three 
scouts came into camp, on their way to Fort Lyon, with dispatches 
from the regiment. One of them was Ed. Geary, the famous scout 
and interpreter. He brought news that the 19th was all dismounted, 
and that the tribes, with the exception of the Cheyennes and Kiowas, 
are gathered around Fort Cobb drawing rations, and that Gen. 
Sheridan has expressed his determination of “going for” all Indians 
caught away from there. He thinks that the war with the Cheyennes 


28. “Capt. S. Moody, of Co. M, 19th Kan. Vol. cavalry, was in the city last Sabbath. He 
came over from Fort Dodge to Fort Hays in command of a detail of thirty men to escort a 
supply train to the regiment at Fort Dodge, and obtained permission of the commander at 
Fort Hays to visit his family in this city. The captain came in on Saturday and returned 
Monday. He is looking well, and reports the boys as well and in good spirits. His company 
has 94 men for duty and 60 horses. He has lost but one killed (accidentally), and four by 
desertion. His company, in this respect, though constantly on duty, has fared well. Very few 
have been sick, and all bore the privations of the long and perilous march from the Canadian 
river to the Washita mountains with fortitude rarely equaled. They were reduced to the last 
stages of suffering, and had selected a horse to kill for beef when they reached camp of supply. 
Our correspondent with the regiment has, however, given a graphic description of this march 
heretofore. The regiment is now at and near Fort Dodge, and, with the regular troops in the 
field, are acting simply as guard at the fort and over supplies in the vicinity.”—Manhattan 
Standard, February 6, 1869. 
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is good for all next summer. He says that they number about three 
thousand effective warriors. 

Buffalo are getting scarce. We only saw a few coming down. 
They have almost all moved south and west. Antelope, however, 
are very numerous in the sand hills between here and Fort Dodge. 

We are laying here waiting for orders from below. Various rumors 
are afloat. Some are, that we will be dismounted, and others that we 
will be kept on escort duty as before. It is generally supposed, how- 
ever, that we will join the regiment. The officers and men of the 
detachment are in good spirits and expect to have a crack at the 
“reds,” yet, before their discharge. 

Yours, &c., A. L. R. 


Camp NortH Fork Wacuita, 
March 13, 1869. 
[Published April 10, 1869.] 

Eprror Stanparp:—We left Camp Supply March 3d and marched 
southward. Company “G” started north at the same time escorting 
empty wagons, while our company were escorting loaded ones south 
to the North Fork of the Washita river to meet Gen. Custar, and 
the 19th. 

We camped the first day on the Fork of the Canadian river, about 
fifteen miles south of Supply. Here we laid over all next day, as it 
was very stormy, the day Grant was to be inaugurated. 

March 5th, we marched about twenty miles over a rough, sandy 
country, and camped where there was scarcely any water or wood. 
On the next night we camped on a small stream with plenty of wood 
and water. Plenty of turkeys were seen and several were killed. 
All along our route (which is the one Custar took on his march to 
attack the Indians) we saw indications of recent occupation by the 
Indians and they must have been in great numbers. The next night 
we crossed the South Fork of the Canadian and camped on the south 
bank. The country around is very hilly and in some places nearly 
mountainous. In some places the formations of earth are so strange 
that it seems as if nature tried to see how many different shapes she 
could form. 

On the 8th we reached our destination and camped about five 
miles from the battle field of Gen. Custar. The Nineteenth had not 
yet arrived, so we camped and prepared to make ourselves as com- 
fortable as possible. The next day a party struck out to visit the 
battle field. Almost everything was burned. From appearances it 
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looked as if there had been between forty and fifty lodges. Later 
accounts of the battle from eye witnesses, say that the 7th were very 
glad to get out of there, and that there were more of the cavalry 
than Indians killed. All the advantage they gained was in the first 
charge on the north side of the creek, where a few lodges were lo- 
cated. The cavalry had much difficulty in crossing a creek between 
them and the main part of the lodges, so that the warriors got a 
good position in the woods from which it was impossible to drive 
them. This was the “Glorious” victory of the 7th. The next day a 
portion of the 7th cavalry and 19th came in from Medicine Bluff 
creek. The 19th were all dismounted. About four hundred of them, 
with the remainder of the 7th are with Gen. Custar on another 
Indian raid. They are expected in every day. 

There is no news of any importance from below. There is a post 
being built at Medicine Bluff creek by the 10th regular cavalry. 
Around Fort Cobb thousands of Indians have congregated who de- 
sire to keep peace. It is said they are mostly old men, women and 
children, and that most of the young warriors are out yet. None of 
the Cheyennes have come in yet. The chief bugler of the 19th was 
accidentally killed by a glancing shot on their way up. 

As soon as Custar comes in we will march to Fort Hays and be 
mustered out, as our time will be about up. A. L. R. 


Fort Hays, April 8, 1869. 
[Published April 17, 1869.] 
Epitor Stanparp:—My last letter was dated at Washita river, 
Indian territory. On the 24th of March we started north, Major 
Inman leaving two days rations to await Gen. Custar. We camped 
that night on Hackberry creek. Here a scout came in from Gen. 
Custar, who had come to the Washita the same morning just after 
we left, with orders to send back 25 wagons and escort. Early the 
next morning Lt. [James] Graham with five men started on a buffalo 
hunt. While out it commenced to rain. We succeeded in killing 
three buffalo and then returned to camp, which we found deserted, 
the command having moved while we were out. After dining on 
“buffalo straight,” we started to overtake the command. We had 
not gone far when it turned from rain into a severe snow storm 
with a high wind, and, as we had no overcoats, we suffered severely. 
After going about ten miles we overtook Capt. Moody and party, 
who were also on a buffalo hunt. His party all had overcoats and 
pouches, so that they were comfortable when compared with us. We 
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overtook the train about four o’clock in the afternoon, having rode, 
altogether, nearly sixty miles. We camped that night on Wolf creek, 
and the next day went into Camp Supply. Major Inman started 
very early next morning for Fort Dodge with an escort of Indian 
scouts. 

On March 28, 1869, we started at noon with a loaded train south 
to meet Custar. We camped on Wolf creek, and the next afternoon 
about 3 o’clock we met Custar, and turned around and retraced our 
steps to a pool of water about 10 miles back. 

The 19th and 7th looked “hard.” In fact they had seen hard serv- 
ice. The 18th [19th] were dismounted at Fort Cobb, and Custar 
took a tour through the Washita mountains, marching between 25 
and 35 miles a day, which nearly used them up. Custar overtook 
the Indians and after nearly surrounding them demanded the white 
women which were captured on the Solomon and Republican rivers 
last autumn. After parlying some time he succeeded in getting 
them, but not until nearly all the Indians had left. He got three 
chiefs which he captured by enticing them into camp upon pretence 
of making peace. He then commenced making preparations to hang 
them, which brought in the white women, and Gen. Custar then kept 
both Indians and women.*® Gen. Custar gives the 19th great praise 
and says they wore the 7th horses out and then the men. They 
were always in camp at night an hour before any of the 7th would 
make their appearance. It is related of the 7th that after the In- 


29. Another brief account of the rescue was published in the Standard, April 10, 1869: 
“Most of our readers remember the case of Mrs. Morgan and Miss White, who were captured 
by the Indians, on the Solomon river, last October. We find the following account of their 
sufferings in the Leavenworth Commerci 

“‘Captain Payne reports that Mrs. and Miss White, the former of whom was 
captured by the Sioux and traded to the Cheyennes, and the latter who was taken by the 
Cheyennes about seven months since, were rescued by the command and restored to their friends. 
Their captivity has been an unremitting scene of cruelty, torture and degradation. Both 
of these unfortunate women are pregnant, having been compelled by torture to submit to the 
brutality of their captors. Mrs. Morgan who was a bride of a month expresses a hope, how- 
ever, that her offspring — Lag white, and not of that fiendish race that glories in the murder 
of women and children. were compelled to do the drudgery of the lodge, to bring the 
wood, herd the ponies, B. enty-five back loads of wood, which had to be brought from 
a long distance, was the daily task of each. They were scarcely clothed at all, and were suffer- 
ing from interfSe cold. They attempted to warm their hands at the fire, when the Indians 
would seize them, and hold their hands over the flames until blistered. 

“*The recital of the many brutalities to which these poor women were subjected should 
inspire every one with a desire for the condign punishment of the savages, and nothing less 
than death is at all ap Dpropeiate or adequate to their desserts. 

“*The rescue was effected by threats to hang three Cheyenne chiefs, who were prisoners in 
our camp. The savages resorted to subterfuges to delay in the matter, but when Custar 
ordered the chiefs hung forthwith, and had the ropes ee for that purpose, the ones 
were brought in im iately. Their only clothing consisted of an old do our sack each, tied 
— their waists, and, as will be imagined, they were in a most pitiful and suffering 
condition.’ ” 

For more detailed accounts of this rescue see Hadley, loc. cit., pp. 450-453; Gen. George 
A. Custer, Wild Life on the Plains (Sun Publishing Co., 1883), and ‘ “Reminiscences of the Life 
of Mrs. E. O. [Sarah White] Brooks—Telling of Her Capture by Indians in Early Days,” 
The Kansas Optimist, Jamestown, January 26, 1933. Miss byny* returned to Kansas, and 
taught a term of school near Clyde. In 1869 ‘she was married to E. O. Brooks and lived in 
a he A until her death at the age of 88, on May 11, 1939.—The Kansas Optimist, 
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dians’ camp had been destroyed, they pursued a blind squaw, which 
had been left, with their best horses, but she, knowing the country, 
made her escape. 

At Camp Supply Co. M was dismounted, and we had to “hoof it” 
to Fort Dodge, at the rate of from 25 to 35 miles per day, which was 
the utmost cruelty on the men, almost all with blistered feet. 
Custar may gain a name for making long marches in short periods, 
but he wears out men and animals in doing so. He has few friends 
among the privates of the 7th and 19th. 

The second day out we met Co. G which had been to Dodge and 
was returning with a loaded train. The train went on to Supply 
and Co. G retraced their steps with the command to Fort Dodge 
where they also were dismounted. 

At Fort Dodge we found the 10th Colored cavalry, also dis- 
mounted. We lay over here, on the south side of the river until 
next day about noon when the two regiments moved across the river 
towards Fort Hays, at which place we arrived this morning. 

It is generally understood that as soon as the necessary papers 
are made out, the regiment will be discharged. This is good news, 
as we have had a very hard campaign, so it will not be long before 
you will see us around Manhattan. A. L. R. 


Manuattan, April 22, 1869. 
[Published April 24, 1869.] 

Epiror StanpArD.—On the 18th the Ist battalian of our regiment 
was mustered out. They went down in the afternoon on a special 
train which had been provided for them. The next day we were 
mustered out. Our company was nearly the last. From some cause 
or other there was no train yet furnished for us. About 12 o’clock 
in the night a train with only one coach attached came along. Every 
body that could find standing room climbed on. Most of the men 
however had to remain behind. 

There were several serious affrays in the city before we left. 
Several men were killed. Shots were fired at every minute of the 
night. 

At about eleven o’clock the next morning the train started with 
the remainder of the troops. The men gave three cheers as the train 
moved out, glad to get away from such a place. 

All along the road, at every town or house, and even at every 
woman that they saw, the soldiers would give three cheers, thus 
manifesting their joy at arriving at civilization once more. We are 
all glad to be at home again. A. L. R. 















The Annual Meeting 


HE sixty-fourth annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical 
Society and board of directors was held in the rooms of the 
Society on October 17, 1939. 
The annual meeting of the board of directors was called to order 
by the president, Robert C. Rankin, at 10 a.m. First business was 
the reading of the annual report of the secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 17, 1939 


The past year has shown a material growth in the number of persons 
using the resources of the Historical Society, as well as in the organization of 
our various collections. Our experience confirms reports from other societies 
that popular interest in local and state history is increasing. Many schools 
in small towns and rural communities are asking for detailed information 
about their towns and counties. These demands on the staff do not leave 
as much time as we could wish for routine work. The supervision of federal 
projects also requires continuous attention. The work of cataloguing and 
otherwise organizing our books, relics, documents, pictures and newspapers 
is progressing, however, as will appear in the reports of the various de- 
partments. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Pres. Robert C. Rankin reappointed Justice John S. Dawson and T. M. 
Lillard to the executive committee, the members holding over being Thomas 
Amory Lee, Robert C. Rankin and Chester Woodward. At the first meeting 
of the committee following the annual meeting, Mr. Lee was reélected 
chairman. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


The Society was fortunate enough to receive from the 1939 legislature the 
following, in addition to the regular appropriations: $15,000 toward the 
restoration of the north building at Old Shawnee mission; $3,000 for the 
erection of a cottage for the caretaker at First Capitol; $2,400 a year for the 
employment of a research director; $1,200 a year for the employment of an 
extra clerk; $1,350 for card catalogue cases; and $500 for microfilming. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the retiring president, Robert C. 
Rankin, for his assistance. As representative from Douglas county and one 
of the most popular members in the house, Mr. Rankin’s help was invaluable 
throughout the session. 

FEDERAL WORK PROJECTS 

Two of several work-relief projects submitted to the Society for sponsor- 
ship during the past few years have been accepted. 

The Kansas section of the American Imprints Inventory was started under 
the Society’s nominal supervision on October 1, 1938. This nation-wide sur- 
vey is directly supervised by Douglas C. McMurtrie, of Chicago, a widely 
known authority on imprints. The Kansas unit has employed an average of 
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twenty workers during the year. More than 40,000 items printed prior to 
1877 have been listed, and the Kansas volume, to be published this year, will 
possibly exceed 350 pages, with at least 1,600 distinct Kansas titles. Many 
Kansas college and city libraries have codperated, and their imprint holdings 
will be credited to them in this volume. 

The Historical Records Survey, another national historical project operat- 
ing in Kansas, came under the Society’s nominal sponsorship September 1, 
1939. Under this survey, inventories of county records are mimeographed, 
bound and issued as part of the nation-wide Inventory of the County Ar- 
chives series. Inventories for seven Kansas counties have been published. 
First listing of records in fifty-five counties has been completed and the 
project is now operating in thirty-six counties. 

Twelve to thirteen persons have been regularly employed in this building 
sixteen days a month on the Society’= unit of the state-wide WPA museum 
projects. These workers are supervised by the Society’s regular staff mem- 
bers, and mention of their work assignments and accomplishments is made 
in departmental reports. Federal expenditures for the year from October 6, 
1938, to October 5, 1939, were $9,901.34 for salaries. The Society’s expendi- 
tures for the same period were approximately $300 for working materials. 

The Society’s NYA project, employing four young people eight days a 
month, was discontinued May 28. The federal government expended ap- 
proximately $550 in its operation from October, 1938, to the close. One 
Washburn student is being employed by the Society during the college term 
through the NYA college student employment program. 

Appreciation is due Robert Beine, WPA supervisor assigned to the Society, 
and Mrs. Harrison Parkman, head of the Professional and Service division 
of WPA, for their codperation. Project workers have been industrious and 
the quality of their work has been generally good. 


SUBJECTS FOR RESEARCH 


During the past year the following have been subjects of serious research: 
Biography: Jerry Simpson; James H. Lane; William Allen White; Charles 
Robinson; Col. Alexander W. Doniphan; Samuel Gompers. County and 
town history: Social welfare situation in Gray county; Abilene as a terminus 
of the cattle industry; history of Elk county; early history of Reno county; 
history of Ozawkie; Neosho valley history; early history of Abilene; county- 
seat fights; the writing of local history. Economics: Economic history of 
Anderson county; township budgets; economic history of Chanute; economic 
history of the Mennonites; study of bonds. Education: Historical outline 
of the state superintendency in Kansas; history of educational development 
in Pawnee county; seventy-five years of education in Kansas; Kingman 
county schools; history of education in territorial Kansas; history of normal 
schools; school history of Chanute; comparative study of school budgets. 
Indians: Osage Indians in Kansas; Indian war correspondents and the Medi- 
cine Lodge treaty; Kickapoo Indians. General: Border wars in Kansas, 
1856-1859; survey of assessed valuation and population in sixty-three counties 
in Kansas, 1886-1936; history of railroads in Kansas; social history of the 
plains; history of trails; history of nursing in Kansas; early California his- 
tory; comments of foreign travelers in the United States, 1789-1830; milling 
industry in Kansas prior to 1870; international relations; social conditions in 
central Kansas in the 1870’s; cattle men and old cow trails; Missouri Fur 
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Company; troupers of the Rockies; social structure of a Kansas village; 
history of Kansas manufactures; Texas longhorns; relation of tariff to the 
settlement of the Alabama claims. 


LIBRARY 


Our records show that reference work increased during the year and that 
we have had 2,277 requests for information on Kansas subjects; 1,034 re- 
quests for genealogy; and 512 requests for material on the West, American 
history and biography and Indians. From our loan file on Kansas subjects 
we -have filled more than 500 requests, many times sending material on sev- 
eral subjects in answer to one request. 

A list of Kansas legislators from 1855 through 1939 was compiled with the 
help of an NYA worker from Washburn College. Both an alphabetical list 
and a list by counties were compiled. Articles from Harper's Magazine from 
1857 through 1875 were selected and marked for cataloguing, giving added 
material on early Kansas and the West. 

Some 60,000 cards have been filed in the Library of Congress depository 
catalogue, an increase over the year before of about 10,000 cards. Through 
the WPA project, clippings have been remounted for the vertical biographical 
file and many have been remounted for binding for volumes of county his- 
tory and other classified material. Indexing has been continued on the 
three-volume set of the North Carolina Historical and Genealogical Register. 

The Kansas Chapter of the Daughters of Colonial Wars presented to the 
library a copy of Historical Register of Virginians in the Revolution, by J. H. 
Gwathmey. This is a new book of great value for genealogical research. 

When the list of Kansas imprints was completed under the direction of 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, national editor of the American Imprints Inventory, 
he wrote us that of the 1,600 Kansas imprints earlier than 1877, over 1,300 
were found in this library and over 700 were located in no other library. 
Mr. McMurtrie said “This is a truly remarkable showing.” 

To make the material in the library readily accessible, much time is re- 
quired in classifying and cataloguing. This applies not only to books and 
pamphlets but also to hundreds of clippings and many magazine articles. 
Such work must be continued to maintain our standard of efficiency, but 
since the cataloguers also do reference work, their time is divided to such an 
extent that another trained librarian is needed. The book fund, too, should 
be increased so that we can purchase more rare Western and genealogical 
books, if the library is to keep its high ranking. 


PICTURE COLLECTION 


More than 400 pictures have been catalogued and added to the picture 
collection in the past year. We have received a collection of twenty-nine 
pictures of Fort Leavenworth as it was in the early 1870’s; a collection of 
over fifty pictures of mills in Kansas; a collection of twelve pictures of 
Russell county scenes; several pictures taken at the seventieth anniversary 
celebration of Sharon Springs and many other pictures of Kansas people and 
scenes. Volumes of Harper's Magazine from 1857 through 1875 were cata- 
logued for Kansas and Western pictures with NYA help, and 500 cards were 
added to the picture catalogue. 
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PRIVATE MANUSCRIPTS 


Eleven manuscript volumes and 686 individual items were added to the 
collections of the Society during the year. 

Of particular interest among these accessions are letters of Charles Robin- 
son and his wife, Sara T. D. Robinson, received from Miss Hannah Oliver, 
Lawrence. Thanks are due the Douglas County Historical Society, as well 
as Miss Oliver, for their codperation in placing these valuable papers here. 
The manuscripts date from 1856 to 1901. There are ninety-three letters from 
. i Charles Robinson to his wife, 1856-1881, and approximately an equal number 

: from Mrs. Robinson to Frank W. Blackmar, biographer of Charles Robinson. 
, ; The latter relate mainly to Mr. Blackmar’s work on Robinson. 
7 ; The manuscript of his “History of Kansas Baptists” was received from 
| 
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the Rev. W. A. Seward Sharp a short time before his death. Records of 
various churches of the Kansas Baptist convention were received from that 
organization, a total of forty-six manuscripts and nine volumes. 

, The Dickinson County Historical Society has added fifty-five sketches to 
’ the collection of historical and biographical sketches of that county. This 
local group codperates at all times with the Society, and an expression of 

} appreciation is here made a matter of record. 

Fifty-seven manuscripts from the papers of the Rev. J. J. Lutz, historian 
of Methodist missions in Kansas, were received from his niece, Dr. Anna B. 
Yoder, Smithville, Ohio. 

; A single item of interest is a letter by C. B. Lines, dated at New Haven, 
Conn., January 1, 1857. The letter relates in part to the affairs of the Con- 
necticut Kansas colony and is written on the back of a plat of the colony’s 
| townsite at Wabaunsee. 
/ Among the manuscript volumes are two letter books, 1859-1862, from the 

office of Theodore Hyatt. These contain many letters to his brother, Thad- 
deus Hyatt, Samuel Clarke Pomeroy and W. F. M. Arny about Kansas af- 
fairs and the imprisonment of Thaddeus Hyatt in Washington. 

A manuscript, “Stories and Incidents in My Life,” was received from the 
author, Mrs. Flora Vesta Menninger of Topeka. While the greater part of 
the manuscript deals with Mrs. Menninger’s early life in Pennsylvania, it 
contains a section on her first years in Kansas. It is a document of unusual 
interest. 

Through the courtesy of the board of county commissioners of Doniphan 
county, the minutes of the commissioners’ court of that county, 1855-1860, 
have been lent to the Society for copying. 

Gifts were received from the following during the year: Edward Bum- 
gardner; C. Q. Chandler and Mrs. Chandler; J. C. Denious; Mrs. Ida A. 
Doerk; Mary Cook Ellinger estate; Mrs. J. O. Faulkner; Ruth Marie Field; 
Fort Scott Chamber of Commerce; Blenda Palm Greenwood; Frank Hey- 
wood Hodder estate; Lester C. Hoppes; Kansas Baptist convention; Mrs. 
Cora G. Lewis; Mrs. Ora H. Hunter; Mrs. W. E. McDowell; T. A. McNeal; 
Mrs. Olive K. Maxwell; Mrs. Flora V. Menninger; Mrs. M. L. Mitchell; 
C. Clyde Myers; Hannah Oliver; Jennie Small Owen; Paul Parrish; G. A. 
Pierce; Mrs. A. B. Seelye, for Dickinson County Historical Society; W. A. 
Seward Sharp; Henry Stuart; Mrs. Elizabeth Swartz; Jessie Wiley Voiles; 
Edmund A. Whitman; Woman’s Kansas Day Club; Sam F. Woolard; Dr. 
Anna B. Yoder. 
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STATE ARCHIVES 


Accessions received by this division during the past year were limited to 
71 manuscript volumes of corporation records from the office of the secretary 
of state. The Society has now received 181 volumes of this series, covering 
the period 1863-1936. A total of 172,125 index cards have been prepared and 
filed with WPA assistance. During the past year 17,550 cards were added. 
These cards cover charters granted by law prior to 1863 as well as those issued 
by the secretary of state. Charters for the years 1855-1928 have now been 
indexed. These records provide a valuable source of information on social 
and economic development. 

This division has had frequent calls during the year for information on 
United States military roads in Kansas, state and territorial highways, Oregon 
and Santa Fé trails and old express roads. 

Much work has been done on the loose-leaf catalogue of old townsites, 
discontinued post offices and railroad stations throughout the state. The 
compilation now fills 26 volumes. 

Requests come almost daily from welfare agencies for age verifications of 
individuals seeking aid. A total of 437 certifications were issued from this 
department during the year. 

The index of the 1860 census of Kansas territory has been carried nearly 
to completion. Project workers have prepared and filed census cards for more 
than 100,000 residents. It is planned to omit for the present, at least, the index 
of census records for 1865 and 1870 and to work on the 1875 records. The 
latter will be of assistance in issuing age verifications. 

Filing cabinets have been secured for both census and corporation index 
cards. 

NEWSPAPER SECTION 

The employment of a new assistant on July 1, as authorized by the legisla- 
ture, is helping to relieve congestion for the present in the newspaper division. 
The legislature also appropriated a small sum of money for microphotography. 
This will be used in part to microfilm Kansas newspapers which the Society 
has been unable to secure and also to commence microfilming the papers in 
our own files that are most fragile and which cannot be replaced. 

The newspapers of this Society are used rather extensively for research work 
by students of history and literature, and this division is serving an area far 
beyond the confines of the state. In the past year students of history and 
literature came here from the University of Illinois, Northwestern University, 
the University of Chicago, Nebraska University, Pennsylvania University, the 
University of Texas, Washington University of St. Louis, St. Louis University, 
Iowa State College, the University of Michigan, and from the cities of Great 
Falls, Mont.; Lamar, Colo.; Urbana, Ill.; Washington, D. C.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Lincoln and Omaha, Neb.; Hamden and Westport, Conn. During the 
year 4,530 patrons were registered. They consulted 5,361 bound newspaper 
volumes and 18,357 unbound issues. 

The newspaper division prepared two newspaper displays in the Memorial 
building during the year, one for the national convention of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism, the other for the 
Kansas History Teachers Association. 
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The 1939 List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals was published in July. 
It differs from previous Lists in that it is arranged alphabetically by county 
and city of publication. Under each city or town the papers are arranged 
alphabetically by title, disregarding city name, frequency and time of day in 
the title. The List shows 749 newspapers and periodicals being received regu- 
larly for filing. Of these, 61 are dailies, one triweekly, 10 semiweeklies, 495 
weeklies, 30 fortnightlies, one trimonthly, 13 semimonthlies, 75 monthlies, 10 
bimonthlies, 21 quarterlies, 29 occasionals, two semiannuals and one annual, 
coming from all the 105 Kansas counties. Of the 749 publications, 165 are 
listed Republican, 49 Democratic, 278 independent in politics, 93 school or 
college, 35 religious, 21 fraternal, 16 local and 92 miscellaneous (including four 
Negro publications). 

On January 1, 1939, the Society’s collection contained 45,835 bound volumes 
of Kansas newspapers, in addition to the nore than 10,000 bound volumes of 
out-of-state newspapers from 1767 to date. 

The year’s extra accessions have again been valuable. Chief among them 
were the first ten volumes of the New York Weekly Tribune, starting with 
September 18, 1841, which is volume 1, number 1, to August 30, 1851. The So- 
ciety now has a practically continuous run of the New York Tribune from 1841 
to 1930, when it was replaced by the New York Times. The first volume of the 
Ottawa Triumph was secured, filling an important gap in the Society’s file of 
this paper. Other papers acquired at this time include three volumes of the 
Christian Register, Boston, from August 30, 1834, to April 11, 1844; five vol- 
umes of the Connecticut Courant, Hartford, from August 11, 1834, to April 17, 
1847, and the first volume of the Weekly Chronotype, Boston, from May 28, 
1846, to May 20, 1848. Included in the ten bound volumes of the New York 
Tribune were many single issues of other papers, such as the Peoples Rights, 
New York, of September 21, 1844; the Buffalo Republic, Buffalo, N. Y., of 
August 15, 1848, and Le National of France, July 7, 1848. The twenty volumes 
just described, plus numerous single issues not here listed, were purchased by 
the Society for $50. Among the important newspapers given to the Society, 
the following were received from Mrs. F. H. Hodder: The Lawrence Gazette 
of July 11, 1889, the Weekly Kansas Herald of Lawrence, November 30, 1883, 
the Globe of the City of Washington, August 31, 1843, and February 29, 1844, 
the Press Tribune, Chicago, of July 30, 1860, and the New York Herald of 
May 20, 1875. The Kansas Pioneer, Kickapoo City, of February 28, 1855, was 
given to the Society by Floyd Shoemaker and Roy T. King of the Missouri 
State Historical Society, Columbia, Mo. Contributions of other single issues 
were made by Alma Lord of Rantool, Mrs. D. W. Whitney and Charles D. 
Yetter of Topeka. 

MUSEUM 


The attendance in the museum for the year was 39,533, an increase of 5,896 
over last year, and 44 objects were accessioned. Among the most interesting 
was a flag of 39 stars from L. R. Hershey, Olathe. Another is a headstone from 
the grave of Henry Roushi, of Illinois, who died of cholera, May 8, 1849, in 
Pottawatomie county, on the Oregon trail. It was donated by William Smith, 
Wamego. A revolver and holster used during the early days.of Kansas by 
Hugh A. Cook, sheriff of Franklin county, and a dagger and scabbard carried 
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through the Civil War were presented by Mrs. Ida A. Doerk and Mrs. Olive 
Maxwell. A flag made by the women of Brown county during the Civil War, 
was given by Mrs. Daisy Halligan. 
ACCESSIONS 
Total accessions to the Society’s collection for the year ending June 30, 1939, 
were as follows: 


Library : 

I es ae weteea nee 1,575 

ee et aici cakaxphbedespaesekeeniasxsewun 4,293 

Magazines (bound volumes)..................+-+e0e0e5 447 
Archives: 

iS in ced ha niem nie sew ee enaneee none 

ce aes a dcaglieh seks amie ass 71 

oo sand Wann akag dee aehenenane® none 
Private manuscripts: 

NN oo cco ancwis wane eeweneCunwdean’ 686 

enc dink ean ehenckev aa teawar eae ll 
Printed maps, atlases and charts......................-05: 255 
Newspapers (bound volumes).................00.seeeeeees 1,029 
SR ote eg ERAS re eee 433 
oe. diac ten tavicdedgh cenede token’ aoe 44 


These accessions bring the totals in the possession of the Society on June 30, 
1939, to the following figures: 


Books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines. . . . 385,105 
Separate manuscripts (archives).....................-. 1,069,984 
Manuscript volumes (archives)....................24-- 27,897 
Manuscript maps (archives)................00-eeeeeeee 583 
Printed maps, atlases and charts....................... 11,271 
Re ee hain teh ama Sanhe mene ae 18,774 
soc vce ce hich esahcbiencheehinnis sacs 32,956 


THE QUARTERLY 

The Kansas Historical Quarterly is now in its eighth year, seven volumes 
already having been published. Much of the credit for the high standard the 
magazine has achieved among the state historical magazines of the country 
should go to Dr. James C. Malin, associate editor, who is professor of history at 
Kansas University. Doctor Malin’s criticisms of articles submitted is inval- 
uable. Nyle H. Miller, research director, deserves credit for his excellent work 
in checking all citations that appear in the magazine and preparing the manu- 
scripts for the printer. The Quarterly is widely quoted by the newspapers of 
the state and is used in many schools. 

OLD SHAWNEE METHODIST MISSION 

This year is the one-hundredth anniversary of the erection of the first brick 
building at Shawnee mission. In commemoration of the event the Society 
issued this month a book of one hundred twenty pages known as the Annals of 
Shawnee Methodist Mission and Indian Manual Labor School. It is a con- 
densation of a manuscript of four hundred sixty-five pages compiled by Miss 
Martha Caldwell, a member of the staff of the Society. It is the result of 
fifteen months’ research and represents the first attempt to bring together all 
available sources in the history of the mission. 
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The Society also produced a pageant of the mission in codperation with the 
Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society, the Colonial Dames, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Daughters of 1812, and the Daughters of the 
American Colonists. Mrs. Lida Weed Myers was employed by the Society to 
write and direct the pageant and it was presented Saturday night, October 14, 
in the stadium of the Shawnee Mission Rural High School a few miles from 
the mission. More than two hundred persons took part in the pageant, includ- 
ing eighty Indians from Haskell Institute, and it was witnessed by more than 
two thousand persons. 

Following the death last fall of Dr. T. J. Vernon, caretaker at the mission, 
Harry A. Hardy became caretaker January 1, 1939. He is doing good work in 
looking after these fine old buildings. Since the first of the year the exterior 
woodwork of the east and west buildings has been painted and much of the 
interior of the west building was redecorated. The drought damaged many of 
the trees at the mission and killed a great deal of the bluegrass. L. R. Quinlan, 
professor of landscape gardening at Kansas State College, Manhattan, made an 
inspection of the grounds in August. His recommendations for planting and 
improvements will be carried out so far as appropriations permit. 

Work on the restoration of the north building, made possible by the appro- 
priation of $15,000 by the 1939 legislature, will be started this winter. Last 
year a request for a PWA project in the amount of $25,000 for this restoration 
was disapproved because the state’s portion was contingent upon the possibility 
of securing an appropriation from the legislature. When the legislature appro- 
priated the $15,000 the request for this project was renewed. It was impossible 
to begin the work until a decision was made by the government on the project 
proposal. This decision, which was received in September, was unfavorable. 
This accounts for the delay in beginning work under the legislative appropria- 
tion. 

FIRST CAPITOL OF KANSAS 


The first capitol, on Highway 40 in the Fort Riley reservation, continues to 
attract many visitors. During the year ending October 1, 1939, 15,633 persons 
visited the building, about forty percent being from other states. This is an 
increase of 1,351 over the preceding year. The exterior woodwork of the build- 
ing was painted last year and some improvements were made in the grounds. 
The state architect has prepared plans for the caretaker’s cottage to be erected 
with money appropriated by the 1939 legislature. The first bids, which were 
opened early this month, had to be thrown out because they were too high. 
It is hoped that this work can be completed within the next few months. 


MARKING HISTORIC SITES 


The Historical Society, in codperation with a special committee of the 
Kansas Chamber of Commerce and State Highway Department, has been 
working on a plan to mark and map the principal historic sites in Kansas. 
The change in administration, followed by changes in the highway department, 
made it necessary to postpone this work, but we believe it will be possible to 
continue it by the first of the year. 

The Society has collaborated with the highway department in publishing its 
weekly detour map. The back of this map carries sketches of a number of 
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historic sites and incidents, prepared by Mrs. Lela Barnes, a member of our 
staff. Two complete sets of sketches have been furnished for these maps. 





































THE STAFF OF THE SOCIETY 
This report would be incomplete without mention of the members of the 
staff of the Society. The secretary is pleased to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to them for the accomplishments noted herein. Recently a splendid apprecia- 
tion of their work and the resources of this Society came from J. Frank Dobie, 
professor of English at the University of Texas, and a nationally known writer 
and authority on the history of the Southwest. He wrote that the Kansas 
Society was the best state-maintained library in which he had ever worked. 
The Dallas News, September 10, published a signed article by Mr. Dobie under 
i] a three-column heading, in which he wrote in part: 
ui “The trail I was following went on through Abilene to Topeka, the capital 
of Kansas, and right into the library of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
There are many, many tracks of Texas longhorns and of Texas cowboys in this 
Kansas collection. 

“It is, I believe, the best state library I have had the pleasure of working in. 
Last year while I was working in the wonderful Bancroft library of the Uni- 
versity of California, I was—even in the happiness of work—filled with indigna- 
tion that Texas has no library of Texas life and history comparable to this 
California collection. Nor does Texas have a collection of its own materials in 
print and in manuscript comparable, as respects availability and dignity of 
setting, to the Kansas collection. - 

“No, when I consider the wonderful state collections of California and 
Kansas, and when I consider the wealth of Texas, the boasted patriotism of 
Texas, . . . Iam not proud of Texas. ‘ 

“In the Kansas newspaper collection I found a file of the Texas Live Stock 
Journal, I have long wished to see. In the file of a weekly newspaper of 1886, 
I found the serialed chronicle of a Texas cowboy that would make an excellent 
book. The files of newspapers in the Kansas collection are well bound and well 
kept. In the University of Texas library many of the old Texas newspapers 
are in tatters and are falling to pieces. We have plenty of money to bind 
4 richly books that nobody reads but none to bind the early Texas newspapers 
that students constantly consult. 

“Go to Kansas to learn how a historical society representing Texas might 
be dignified. . . .” Respectfully submitted, 

Kirke Mecuem, Secretary. 


























At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary’s report, James 
Malone moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by W. C. 
Simons. 

Mr. Rankin then called for the report of the treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
Embree, which follows: 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


STATEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP FEE FUND 
From October 18, 1938, to October 17, 1989 


i  UbissesesuwAnaeshotesewatee $3,500 .00 
i i a ond ah depen ek eeeeneeaens scbenedéecess 1,383.50 
Life membership fees received to October 17, 1939................. 160.00 
Annual membership dues received to October 17, 1939.............. 131.00 
ee ene candace che suwestewetis 146.25 
Refund of money advanced for postage..................22e000005 283 .00 
Se eee 17.42 
Extra copies of Quarterly and Collections sold..................... 27.00 
Checks sent in for postage on Volume 7 of Quarterly............... 1.00 
I, ooo os do ee lau deug inesndtaneensunemecen $5,649.17 
Expenditures: 
EEE SR ree ee le ee ee $60.00 
Rent of safety deposit box for 1938 and 1939.................... 6.60 
ee toe os ole tCe becca apedaes eh kenbianeanencess 12.03 
EE a ey ee en te ee 4.50 
Reporting president’s address for 1938 annual meeting.......... 15.00 
ee 4.00 
Christmas for janitors, 1088. ..........0..002000005. eha bakine tka 11.50 
Printing announcements of 1938 meeting....................... 20.75 
Premium on bonds of secretary and treasurer................... 10.00 
Traveling expenses of secretary and members of staff............ 63 .80 
Traveling and miscellaneous expenses connected with Shawnee 
DE ASST ED aE ae eer rer eae 110.92 
Money advanced for supplies for WPA projects................ 27.27 
Refund of money advanced for renewal of notary commission... . 2.00 
Neen ee needa eebesebes eae 132.00 
NY SE Se Rs on. cc caknnsveucvtaacuchesseves 317.00 
a sew wubeseneenanee 1.50 
Radio sound system service for 19388 meeting................... 3.50 
Tee nae win buke mann 1.64 
Jayhawk hotel, bill for speaker of 1938 annual meeting and extra 
a ee a ce Sc dinemeseebedaueees 27.71 
Paid for speaker for 1938 annual meeting....................... 50.00 
NN ie oc cnc anecccnkeauceesccccecessecs 100.00 
Te eka s swan mean ad tease en teaees 8.75 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.......... 2.2.2.0... 0.00 cee eues 28.30 
ls ca al deena kkkeeedieadswuneste $1,018.77 
ee CP oc cnmreeeededeesadesdvnesdoeenwenees 4,630.40 
$5,649.17 
Balance consists of — 
I ag oc Pe ee gt eke seesaw nave haan $1,130.40 
oe osc es onan seen eucwinwbithe sdadeunaie 3,500 .00 
$4,630.40 
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JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST FUND 


ty CUI IR on oi nvsccccdvevccncwonesenededenescuceeee $950.00 
I MI os cc can Raw eGRRas wed Saeeseeecueuriennes 53.66 
say aehiwmabie wae aoluiaepewaiee bslcmmens 28.23 
I a a DCs cas biwles  Uuneendenkoiaskkes $81.89 
Expenditures: 
H. M. Taylor, copy of books, John Hayes, of Dover, N. H........ 18.21 
me, SUIT TE, TID a a ons nc veccccc ce cccccccccncccccscces $63 .68 
JOHN BOOTH BEQUEST FUND 
BON, CRIN TIN, aon c ves kina cane aasescydcveccseceesccoes $500 .00 
eh, SI OI TIDUS oo. occ ccc ccwccccsccccnssecccccevevceecs 69.07 
I eae arte ed ial ig Gok Dia lao Nie Wa WERE Co dae kien emo ace 14.59 
I os sry dy sawe-nin bree sue aciee aehanae rc ccanane oo $83.66 
Expenditures: 
Frank J. Wilder, The History of Woodstock, Conn..............-- 47 .50 
BD, SRONINOE FF, TIT 5 5 inns ccc ccinesccccsweccsccvescees $36 . 16 


THOMAS H. BOWLUS FUND 
Interest from this fund of $1,000 is deposited in membership fee fund. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mary Emoanreg, Treasurer. 
On motion of R. F. Brock the report was accepted. 
The report of the executive committee on the treasurer’s report 
was then called for and read by Thomas Amory Lee. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Ocroser 17, 1939. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the 
accounts of the treasurer, states that the state accountant has audited the 
funds of the State Historical Society, the First Capitol of Kansas and the 
Old Shawnee Mission from the period August 21, 1938, to August 10, 1939, 
and that they are hereby approved. 

Tuomas Amory Les, Member of the Executive Committee. 


There being no objection, the report stood approved. 
The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by Thomas A. McNeal: 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE'S REPORT 
Ocroser 17, 1939. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 


Your committee on nominations begs leave to submit the following report 
for officers of the Kansas State Historical Society: 

For a one-year term: Thomas M. Lillard, Topeka, president; Dr. James C. 
Malin, Lawrence, first vice-president; Charles H. Browne, Horton, second 
vice-president. Respectfully submitted, 

T. A. McNgat, Chairman, 
Grace D. M. WHEELER, 
IsaBELLE C. Harvey. 


The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 
There being no further business the meeting adjourned until the 
annual meeting of the Society at 2 p. m. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2 p.m. The members were called to order by the president, 
Robert C. Rankin. 

The annual address by Mr. Rankin follows: 


Address of the President 


Rosert C. RANKIN 


ROM time immemorial it has been the custom in nearly all or- 

ganizations and societies I have had anything to do with, for the 

presidents to render to their respective annual meetings, a report 
of the year’s activities. I have often wondered why. 

Invariably, the membership has been kept well informed from 
time to time by the secretary’s office. 

In this Society it is provided that the secretary shall make a re- 
port of the year’s activities, and those of you who were here for 
the meeting this morning know that has been most ably done. 

Let me say to you at the outset that all the credit for whatever 
may have been accomplished during the past year is due to our 
very industrious and competent secretary, Kirke Mechem, and his 
staff of assistants. He has served you well, has served your presi- 
dent efficiently and deserves hearty commendation from both. 

Most of my predecessors in the office of president of your Society 
have been chosen from that privileged group of individuals who 
actually had a living part in the founding and building of our state. 
They told you some of their personal experiences as pioneers, re- 
calling for you the perils of hardy adventure in their early days. 
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I was privileged, as a boy, to sit at my father’s knee and listen 
to the telling of his early experiences, filled with excitement, and 
something of the part he played with other men of his time, who 
were both adventurers and idealists. I am still convinced that his 
was no small part in the winning of the West, although I realize 
now that he was only a young man among the many like him. 

For my part, I propose to avail myself of the prerogatives of my 
office and deliver to you a few random thoughts which I think 
timely and vastly more important at the moment than any report 
or recitation I could give you of events in the early history of our 
state. 

In Washington, D. C., there stands a building, one of those re- 
cently built in what is called the Triangle, a building that was long 
needed for the proper care and preservation of the records and 
documents of our official general government. This National Ar- 
chives building was authorized by congress in 1913, but the World 
War caused delay and the first appropriation was not made for its 
construction until 1926. Ground was broken in 1931; President 
Hoover laid the cornerstone in 1933, and the building was occupied 
in 1935. 

By an act passed in 1934 congress established the National Ar- 
chives to administer the materials to be transferred to this building. 
It has two fundamental objectives: (1) The concentration and 
preservation in a central depository of the archives of the United 
States government. (2) The arrangement and administration of 
these archives so as to make them easily accessible to officials and 
students who desire to use them. 

If you have not visited this building, I advise you to do so when 
in Washington. You will find it well worth-while just to see the 
two murals by Barry Faulkner, and meet the founders of our nation 
face to face. 

The building faces south on Constitutional avenue. The broad 
steps leading up to the massive doorway are flanked by two ped- 
estals supporting heroic size allegoric statues, “Guardianship” and 
“Heritage”; and carved below them is the significant inscription: 

Eternal vigilance is 
the price of Liberty. 
Under the other we read: 


The Heritage of the past 
is the seed that brings forth 
the Harvest of the future. 


The Kansas Historical Society, as you must know, was organized 
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at the annual convention, April 7, 1875, of the Kansas State Edi- 
torial Association held at Manhattan. 


Nore: Sixty years before the National Archives was organized. 


The following were declared to be the objects of our Society: 
“To collect, embody, arrange and preserve a library of books, maps, 
charts, manuscripts, papers, paintings, statuary and other materials 
illustrative of the history and antiquities of the state; to rescue 
from oblivion the memory of its early pioneers, and to obtain and 
preserve narratives of their exploits, perils, hardy adventures and 
patriotic achievements; to exhibit faithfully the past and present 
condition and resources of Kansas, and to take proper steps to pro- 
mote the study of history by lectures and other means for the dif- 
fusion of information relative to the history and resources of the 
state.” 

As early as 1876 the Society was made a public depository of 
documents published by the United States government. 

The Society began as a voluntary association, without recogni- 
tion by the state, but its collections were brought into the state 
house from the first. Soon the value of its work became recognized 
by the state; means were appropriated by the legislature for its 
support, and rooms in the capitol were designated for its use. 

In 1879 a law was passed making the Society the trustee of the 
state, and defining its duties and its relation to the state. The law 
declares the collections of the Society to be the property of the 
state, and the Society has accepted the conditions imposed by this 
provision. The law broadened the scope of the work of the Society 
beyond that of a mere collection of Kansas historical materials, to 
that of making up a general library of reference, especially in the 
departments of history, science, sociology, and the useful arts. 

Just why the general government at Washington was so long in 
providing for the proper care of what has become priceless material 
is not easy to explain here. 

We are told that they have found their materials in all sorts of 
out-of-the-way places, attics, cellars, warehouses and piled in 
vaults, damaged and much of it lost forever. 

We are impressed more than ever with the foresight and vision 
of the men who founded this Society, when the state was young, 
memories fresh and a true picture the more easily painted. 

The providing of this building was an evidence of the value and 
interest placed upon what had and could be done in preserving our 
records of the past for the future generations. 
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We have a great responsibility here to see that the work is car- 
ried on. The Society has many strong and influential members 
who are familiar with its work and responsibilities as even you who 
attend the meetings and carry on the work. 

You, I know, are all quite familiar with the virtues of our So- 
ciety, what it contains, what it stands for, what it does for the state 
and its members, but does the average garden variety of lay citizen 
of this state know about it in the way he should? I am afraid he 
does not. 

The younger generation of newspaper men know that we are on 
their free list, probably most of them know that we have the most 
complete newspaper files in the country. 

The library contains one of the most complete collections of his- 
torical publications in the West. The museum is outstanding in 
its field and is visited by great numbers of people, but its fame may 
lead many to suppose that the Society is more or less a repository 
for relics of the past—a place only for curios and artifacts. 

My experience last winter made me wonder. I found quite a 
number of the members of the legislature, representatives of the 
people of this state, who knew little or nothing at all about the 
Kansas State Historical Society and Department of Archives, not 
even its correct name, to say nothing of its functions. It was a 
surprised legislator who came over with a committee to inspect the 
building regarding needed repairs, and casually mentioned the fact 
that when they left the house a bill was under discussion regarding 
the registration and regulation of brands on livestock in the coun- 
ties of the state. 

He was asked if he would like to see some cattle brands that have 
been recorded and are in the files of the Society. 

He said he was interested in the cattle business and had a brand; 
a quick reference and the attendant showed him the record and 
design of his brand. He was speechless from amazement. He then 
learned that we have here in the files over 17,000 brands used by 
the stockmen of the state, from early times. It is only one of the 
many valuable and interesting items the Society has in its collec- 
tions, for the benefit of our citizens. 

Our obligation to record and preserve the history of our state, 
from its very beginning presents an ever-broadening field which 
grows more interesting as the lights and shadows reflect upon our 
understanding of times and events. 

The Society has just celebrated, on October 14 and 15, the one 
hundredth anniversary of Shawnee Methodist Mission and Indian 
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Manual Labor School founded by the Rev. Thomas Johnson. A 
pageant was presented with the help and codperation of the Shaw- 
nee Mission Indian Historical Society and other patriotic organi- 
zations. This property, now owned by the state, is under the direct 
charge and care of this Society. An appropriation was made by 
the present legislature for the restoration of the north building, one 
of the three original buildings now standing and possibly holding 
more of historic interest than the others. 

There is a great amount of work to be done and many valuable 
historic resources will be lost if not properly cared for before it is 
too late. 

Some historic “spots” have been placed under the care of the 
Society; the Pawnee capitol, Shawnee mission and Pike’s Pawnee 
village are well known. 

The Oregon Trail Memorial Association, Inc., founded by Ezra 
Meeker, has a program to mark all historic trails in the West, par- 
ticularly the Oregon trail and its branches, and the Pony Express. 
John G. Ellenbecker of Marysville is the regional director for Kan- 
sas, and has given much of his time to the undertaking. 

Other organizations have made their contribution by marking and 
preserving the memories of places and events. The marking of the 
Santa Fé trail was a major undertaking and well done. A few other 
local and small monuments have been placed. 

The Kansas State Chamber of Commerce has sponsored the 
marking of historic places of interest on or contiguous to the state 
highways, that may attract tourists who pass this way. The Society 
has furnished a list of 100 places that are worthy of attention, and 
the highway department has agreed to erect and care for the mark- 
ers. This is one of the things the directors and members of this 
Society should encourage and assist in promoting. 

The monument in Gage park here in Topeka, just being com- 
pleted, is erected to the fame and glory of the Native Sons and 
Daughters of Kansas. It tells the story from the meeting of the 
Indians by the Spanish explorers, then shows American scouts fol- 
lowed by emigrants and settlers, the first farmers, boys and girls, 
homemakers, founders of our schools, and our industry and com- 
merce. This monument is perhaps the first of any real proportions 
yet erected in this state. 

A monument of outstanding beauty and size has been proposed 
to honor the memory of every pioneer of the state, to be erected on 
the campus of the University of Kansas. It has been endorsed and 
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sponsored by the Old Settlers Society and the Douglas County 
Historical Society, by the Board of Regents, and by many prominent 
citizens of the state. When this is built it will be worthy of our 
state and the men and women who made it. It should become a 
shrine known all over the land. 

In a recent address Rolla Clymer, secretary of the newly-created 
Kansas Industrial Development Commission, said that one of the 
objectives of the commission would be the promotion of our recre- 
ational resources, the publicizing of our natural and historic places 
of interest to the tourists and the citizens of the state. 

We as a Society can subscribe to that program fully. I am sure 
the commission will have our hearty coéperation in every way 
possible. 

There are many places of natural interest that should be taken 
over by the state for preservation. They will become real assets to 
the people of the state when developed properly for their recreation. 

The Kansas Academy of Science began a study in 1931 of certain 
areas in the state which, because of scenic beauty, geological interest 
and ecological reasons, should be preserved for posterity. Two 
years ago their committee reported on one place and urged the 
director of the United States National Park Service to recommend 
to the President that “Rock City,” an area of giant concretions, 
approximately three miles southeast of Minneapolis in Ottawa 
county, be set aside as a national monument. The area is not only 
strikingly unique geologically, but is not duplicated anywhere else 
in the world. The academy issued a pamphlet setting forth a de- 
tailed description and a map, with a request for support from other 
organizations of the state. As far as I am able to learn, nothing has 
come of the request. 

A Bulletin of the University of Kansas, entitled “Scenic Kansas,” 
by Dr. Kenneth K. Landes, describes “Rock City” along with 
twelve other places of great interest and value, as recreational and 
historic centers if and when developed for that purpose. This 
bulletin came out in 1935 and I believe is still available. 

A joint resolution by the committee on state parks and memorials 
was introduced and passed by the house of representatives in the 
last session of the legislature, which provided that “Rock City” of 
Ottawa county, Monument Rocks, the Sphynx and Castle Rock in 
Gove county, and Natural Bridge in Barber county be placed under 
the care of the State Historical Society, whenever the areas named 
in the act should be deeded to the state without cost. 
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The measure failed in the senate because an estate holding title 
to “Rock City,” would not accept the amount of money the citizens 
of Minneapolis had raised to pay for the land in order to present 
it to the state. All other areas were agreed upon without charge 
by the owners. The resolution came up so late in the session there 
was not time for the proponents of the measure to get the “Rock 
City” matter adjusted and it was lost in the senate committee. 

I believe all these places and others should be taken over by the 
state for their protection and preservation because they have great 
value as recreational centers, and will attract many tourists and 
sight-seers to our state. They have an economic value for that 
reason. The chalky rocks of Gove and Logan counties are famous 
over the world for the fossils that have been found in them. They 
have been worked for many years without restriction and will be- 
come a total loss if not controlled. 

It is my belief that the state should have a department of con- 
servation to administer these and perhaps other historic places for 
the benefit of our future generations. 

Now let me close by telling you that my tenure of office has been 


an interesting experience. I assure you I have appreciated the 
honor of being your president far more than I ean tell you. I can 
only thank you and hope my successor will find it as enjoyable as 
I have. 


An address by Henry J. Allen on “Propaganda in Posters” fol- 
lowed the address of the president. This was a discussion of the 
World War posters displayed in the lobby, a collection assembled 
by Mr. Allen during the period of his service in Europe and pre- 
sented by him to the Society. The collection numbers 173 items 
and is one of the finest in the country. 

Mr. Allen was in his best form as a public speaker and adroitly 
extended his subject to include pungent comment on current trends 
and the national outlook. 


The report of the committee on nominations for directors was 
then called for: 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 
Ocroser 17, 1939. J 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: ; 


Your committee on nominations begs leave to submit the following report 
and recommendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years 
ending October, 1942: 


Beeks, Charles E., Baldwin. Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. Morrison, T. F., Chanute. 
Bonebrake, Fred B., Topeka. Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. O’Neil, Ralph T., Topeka. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Kagey, Charles L., Wichita. Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 
Kinkel, John M., Topeka. Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Lee, Thomas A., Topeka. Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. Walker, B. P., Topeka. 


McFarland, Horace E., Junction City. Woodward, Chester, Topeka. 
Malone, James, Topeka. 


Respectfully submitted, 
T. A. McNgau, Chairman, 
Grace D. M. WHEELER, 
IsaBette C. Harvey. 

On unanimous vote of the members of the Society, the report of 
the committee was accepted and the members of the board were 
declared elected for the term ending October, 1942. 

The reports of representatives of other societies were called for. 
Mrs. M. Y. Griffin, president of the Shawnee Mission Indian His- 
torical Society presented the report of that organization. The Rev. 
Angelus Lingenfelser, secretary of the Kansas Catholic Historical 
Society, presented the report of that society. The secretary re- 
ported the receipt by mail of the report of the Riley County His- 
torical Society. He also spoke of the generally flourishing condi- 
tion of local societies, mentioning in particular the Lyon County 
Chapter of the Kansas State Historical Society with more than 400 
paid members. 

John C. Nicholson, of Newton, reported on his effort to compile 
a list of settlers of Harvey county who arrived prior to 1877. 

There being no further business the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety adjourned. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was then called 
to order by Mr. Rankin. He asked for a rereading of the report of 
the nominating committee for officers of the Society. On motion 
of James Malone, seconded by H. C. Raynesford, the following 
were unanimously elected: 

For a one-year term: Thomas M. Lillard, president; Dr. James 
C. Malin, Lawrence, first vice-president; Charles H. Browne, Hor- 
ton, second vice-president. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY AS OF 
OCTOBER, 1939 


Directors rok YEAR ENnpina Ocroser, 1940 



































Austin, E. A., Topeka. Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 
Berryman, J. W., Ashland. Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M.., Morgan, Isaac B., Kansas City. 

Council Grove. Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 
Brock, R. F., Sharon Springs. Owen, Mrs. Lena V. M., Lawrence. 
Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Davis, W. W., Lawrence. Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. Rupp, Mrs. W. E., Hillsboro. 
Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
Frizell, E. E., Larned. Shirer, H. L., Topeka. 


Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. Uhl, L. C., Jr., Smith Center. 
Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. Van de Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 


Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. Wark, George H., Caney. 

Jones, Horace, Lyons. Wheeler, Mrs. Grace D. M., Topeka. 
Kelley, E. E., Garden City. Woolard, Sam F., Wichita. 

Lillard, T. M., Topeka. Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 


Directors ror YEAR Enprne Ocroser, 1941 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. Moore, Russell, Wichita. 

Capper, Arthur, Topeka. Morehouse, George P., Topeka. 
Carson, F. L., Wichita. Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Chandler, C. Q., Wichita. Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 

Dawson, John §., Hill City. Russell, W. J., Topeka. 

Doerr, Mrs. Laura P. V., Larned. Smith, Wm. E., Wamego. 

Doran, Thomas F., Topeka. Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie. 
Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. Somers, John G., Newton. 

Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. Stevens, Caroline F., Lawrence. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Huggins, Wm. L., Emporia. Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 

Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. White, William Allen, Emporia. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. Wilson, John H., Salina. 


MeNeal, T. A., Topeka. 
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Drrectors ror YeaR Enpina Ocrtoser, 1942 


Beeks, Charles E., Baldwin. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. 
Bonebrake, Fred B., Topeka. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 
Kagey, Charles L., Wichita. 
Kinkel, John M., Topeka. 

Lee, Thomas Amory, Topeka. 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 


McFarland, Horace E., Junction City. 


Malone, James, Topeka. 


Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 
Morrison, T. F., Chanute. 
Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City. 
O’Neil, Ralph T., Topeka. 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. 
Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 

Stone, Robert, Topeka. 
Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Walker, B. P., Topeka. 
Woodward, Chester, Topeka. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
“Gone TO Kansas TO Hunt BuFFALO AND ABOLITIONISTS” 


From The Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, November 22, 
1856. 

On calling yesterday at the room of our friend, Dr. Reese, we observed the 
following most singular notice posted on the door: “Gone to Kansas to Hunt 
Buffalo and Abolitionists.” We certainly wish our friend success in this most 
romantic tour, and may he capture many of the four as well as the two 
legged beasts; and may his hours pass pleasantly by while bounding o’er the 
widespread prairies—the hunting grounds of the Far West; and, in his ren- 
counter with the Abolitionists, may he prove a noble champion. As the 
knights of old, be found contesting the field with dexterous skill. May success 
accompany him in all his undertakings—Alabama Journal, Montgomery [7], 
20th ult. 





Town BooMers AND THEIR ADVERTISING 


Glib-tongued promoters of new towns in Kansas territory em- 
ployed all the arts of advertising to bring settlers to their townsites. 
Many settlers who were not primarily interested in town real estate 
development were disgusted with the obvious exaggerations of the 
“boomers.” Sol. Miller of Ohio, when he came to Kansas in 1857, 
was so annoyed that he rapped the speculators in the first number of 
his White Cloud Kansas Chief, issued June 4, 1857. 


Strangers have no idea how thickly settled Kansas already is. The towns 
are spread over her surface as thickly as fleas on a dog’s back. We said towns— 
we meant to say cities; for we have nothing but cities out here—and the 
proprietors are bound to let people know it, too; for they stick city to the 
name of every town. We venture to say, there is scarcely a store or tavern in 
the union, in which there is not posted in a conspicuous place, town plats of 
some large city in Kansas or Nebraska, a majority of which do not contain 
a single house! Travelers out here are not aware, unless they are told, that 
they are passing through cities every few miles of their journey—such as 
Tadpole City, Prairie City, Opossum City, et cetera. Each one, of course, is 
bound to make the most important place in the West! 


In another column, Miller continued: 


A company of capitalists from Buncombe county, North Carolina, have 
recently arrived in the territory, and purchased a Gopher hole, in a high bluff 
on the river, where they have laid out a new town, which they have appro- 
priately named Gopher City. The place already contains a first-class whiskey 
shop (kept by a church member in good standing), a gas mill, one dry goods 
store (dry enough, in all conscience), one ox-team, three speculators’ offices, 
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and one private residence. A large hotel is just being finished, where persons 
can obtain the best of accommodations, at ten dollars per week, and find 
themselves! The town must necessarily become the most important point on 
the Missouri river, above New Orleans! 

A glance at the town plat, which can be seen in all country groceries 
throughout the union, will convince anyone of this fact. It has a permanent 
landing at all seasons, as the bluff, during high waters, is very near the river. 
It will certainly be the terminus of the Wind Line and Gasport railroad, and 
the entire country back to the Pacific ocean must necessarily be dependent 
upon it for supplies of grog and tobacco. One great advantage possessed by 
this city is, that from the bluff you can see the towns of Hardscrable and 
Groundhog’s Glory. A vast amount of building is talked of, this summer, and 
persons desirous of purchasing shares, would do well to invest soon, as there 
is great excitement in regard to the place, and every time a stranger inquires 
the price of shares, they advance fifty percent. A steamboat ran aground 
opposite the place, a few days ago, and lay there one day and night, during 
which time the price of shares was doubled. Persons wishing to invest, will 
call at the office of Messrs. Blow & Skinner, Bullfrog street, Gopher City. 

We have received no lot nor town share for this puff; therefore, it may be 
re-lied upon. 


Similar propaganda tempted John J. Ingalls to leave a Boston law 
office to try his luck in Kansas. Three miles south of Atchison John 
P. Wheeler had projected the town of Sumner in 1856. He engaged 
an Eastern artist to make a lithograph of his city—not as it existed, 
but as it was visioned by the promoter. One of these prints fell into 
the hands of Ingalls and enticed him to go West. He arrived in 
Sumner on October 4, 1858, and the shock he received on landing at 
the levee was recalled in a clever bit of satire which he wrote in a 
letter, later quoted by Sheffield Ingalls in his History of Atchison 
County, Kansas (1916), pp. 93, 94. 


That chromatic triumph of lithographed mendacity, supplemented by the 
loquacious embellishments of a lively adventurer who has been laying out town 
sites and staking off corner lots for some years past in Tophet, exhibited a 
scene in which the attractions of art, nature, science, commerce and religion 
were artistically blended. Innumerable drays were transporting from a fleet of 
gorgeous steamboats vast cargoes of foreign and domestic merchandise over 
Russ pavements to colossal warehouses of brick and stone. Dense, wide streets 
of elegant residences rose with gentle ascent from the shores of the tranquil 
stream. Numerous parks, decorated with rare trees, shrubbery and fountains 
were surrounded with the mansions of the great and the temples of their devo- 
tion. The adjacent eminences were crowned with costly piles which wealth, 
directed by intelligence and controlled by taste, had erected for the education 
of the rising generation of Sumnerites. The only shadow upon the enchanting 
landscape fell from the clouds of smoke that poured from the towering shafts 
of her acres of manufactories, while the whole circumference of the undulating 
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prairie was white with endless, sinuous trains of wagons, slowly moving toward 
the mysterious region of the Farther West. 

Ingalls forgave the deception and lived in Kansas to become a 
renowned United States senator. Copies of the lithograph which 
brought him are preserved in the collections of the Kansas State 
Historical Society. The town prospered only a short time and died. 





Tuis Business or FINDING A WIFE 
From the Freemen’s Champion, published by S. 8S. Prouty at 


Prairie City (Douglas county), July 2, 1857. The advertisements 
were repeated in several succeeding issues. 


Our young lady readers will find something for their especial benefit in the 
cards headed “Matrimony.” 

[Advertisement.] 

“It is not good for man to be alone.” Thus said the apostle, and how em- 
phatically and forcibly is that wise saying illustrated in Kansas—Here, where 
man is deprived in a great measure of the elevated and refined influences of 
the better sex, man becomes careless, indifferent in regard to his demeanor and 
personal appearance, and degenerates into a state but a few degrees above the 
brute. The undersigned, having arrived at that age when single blessedness 
has lost all its charms, desires to venture into the order of benedicts. He wants 
a woman with a kind and affectionate disposition, accomplished in music and 
dancing, handsome, between the ages of 15 and 20. As it is a wife that he 
wants; and not money, he is not particular whether she is favored with the 
“dimes” or not, though if she fully meets with his requirements, and happens 
to be troubled with “filthy lucre,” he will not consider it a very serious objec- 
tion. The advertiser is 24 years of age, is considered good looking, neither 
indulges in the use of ardent spirits, nor tobacco, has enough property and an 
income sufficient to comfortably maintain a family, and is possessed of a warm 
and confiding heart. He wants a tendril to cherish. If this meets the eye of a 
lady answering his description, who wants a companion of this stripe, she will 
please address him through the postoffice at Prairie City, K. T. 

Orsemus Poe. 
[Advertisement.] 

Dear CoLoneL:—Will you please to announce me as a candidate for matri- 
mony? You can state that my age is 21; used to be considered good looking 
by the girls when I lived in the states, though somewhat uncouth in my 
appearance now; am hale, hearty, strong, and full of fun and frolic; have been, 
and am sometimes now, a little wild, but think I should be steady as a deacon, 
if I had a congenial partner to love and protect—I am not rich, nor indulge 
in no expectation of ever falling heir to a legacy, though my prospects for 
the future are as flattering as the generality of young men at my age, who 
have kicked their own way through the world alone. I am anxious to corre- 
spond with a handsome, witty, intelligent young lady, between the ages of 16 
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and my own age, with the view of forming a matrimonial alliance. I don’t 
care whether she is worth a cent, pecuniarily, or not, if she has the accomplish- 
ments of a lady, and is pretty. 
Your friend, Ned Bowers. 
[ Advertisement. ] 

The advertiser is anxious to obtain a partner to participate and share with 
him in his joys, and sympathize with and soothe him in his afflictions. His 
age is 28; is considered passibly good looking, and has enough of this world’s 
goods to enable himself and partner to live comfortably. The lady of his 
choice would be one between the ages of 18 and 25, of an amiable disposition 
and sympathizing heart, a healthy constitution, with at least an ordinary 
education, and a thorough knowledge of domestic duties. He is not particular 
in regard to looks, though he would, of course, prefer one as handsome as 
himself! Such a lady, wishing to link her destinies with one of the sterner 
sex of his description, will please address “Johnson,” Prairie City, Kansas. 


Freemen’s Champion, August 13, 1857. 


We learn that at the land sales at Osawkee unmarried men were obliged 
to pay 25 cents per acre more for land than married men. In behalf of this 
unfortunate class of individuals we strongly protest against this outrageous 
proceeding. In the states, where girls are plenty, we would shout “Amen!” to 
all such operations; but here, where “ribs” are so scarce that nearly all our 
bachelors are made so from necessity, owing to their inability to obtain the 
article, we do think this taxation levied upon them entirely unjust and 
tyrannical. Can it be that the incorrigible old woman-hater of the White 
House had a hand in this matter? It does look reasonable. 


Freemen’s Champion, August 20, 1857. 


The last mail brought Ned Bowers two letters—responses to his matrimonial 
advertisement. Good luck for you, Ned! 


Freemen’s Champion, September 10, 1857. 


Pleasant Retreat, Peoria City, K. T., 
August 26th, 1857. 

Epiror oF THE CHAMPION—Dear Sir: In looking over your paper of the 
6th inst., I discovered an advertisement which interested me, as I am a candi- 
date for the same office of which it speaks. It reads somewhat thus:—“Dear 
CoLoneL, will you please to announce me as a candidate for matrimony,” and 
it was signed at the bottom, “Nep Bowers.” As I think myself fully able and 
competent to perform all the duties of a house-keeper, I would just say that 
I am of the required age with which the subscriber wishes to join his destiny; 
therefore, should this meet his eye, and also his approbation, let him com- 
municate through the Champion, or personally, to me (as his address is not 
known). Now there are some things that I wish to be made known, so that 
a right understanding may be had on the subject, and that is this: Should I 
be so fortunate as to get a companion, he shall be sole proprietor and manager 
of all affairs with which the pantaloon community has to do under similar 
circumstances; that is, those which appertain to the family circle. Now, in 
regard to my personal beauty, I leave that for other people to say, which 
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r’t has been acknowledged by a host of admirers, to be the very ideal of beauty 
h- and witticism: therefore, I feel myself qualified to fill the bill that is required. 
Now I would state a few facts in respect to a married life, although I cannot 
speak from personal experience in the matter; yet from occular demonstra- 
tions, I can say that there are a great number of family circles that are every- 
th thing else but concord and harmony to my knowledge of them, and the reason 
is is, because a faithful portraiture of themselves was not given in the premises. 
Vs As for me, I would say that I never will unite myself to a man that indulges 
s in gambling, in any or all its forms, either directly or indirectly; nor to a 
- man that indulges in intoxicating liquors, either directly or indirectly; for 
a should I or any woman be joined to a man, that partakes of the “liquid 
ry poison,” how soon would all the means of happiness be destroyed; though she 
ad rise at early dawn and pursue her daily avocation until the going down of 
as the sun, and even until her midnight lamp goes out for want of replenishing, 
er to earn what he so quickly spends; not as she had hoped, for the comforts of 
life, but the contrary—its worst miseries. From such a one let me be forever 
separated; there are enough of trials and difficulties to contend with in this 
troublesome world, which are unavoidable by nature. 
‘d Should the editor of the Champion think this worthy a place in his paper, 
= he can use it any way he sees proper. As I am unacquainted with the man- 
us ners and customs of corresponding with the press, I wish to be excused if I 
to appear in an awkward position before the public. Lovina LiTrLeTon. 
“4 Hurrah, Ned! There’s a capital chance for you, now. If you are not al- 
4 ready in “heels over head” with some of your fair correspondents of late, we’d 
te advise you to devote a little attention to Lovina. Her letter certainly ex- 
hibits indications of good sense on the part of its fair author, and there can be 
no doubt but what she is worth looking after. Oh! “pitch in,” Ned!—[Ed. 
Champion.] 
al Freemen’s Champion, April 8, 1858. 

Marriageable young women are in great demand in Kansas. A Yankee 
writing from this section to his father, says: “Suppose you get our girls some 
new teeth and send them out.” 

From the Kirwin Chief, January 29, 1876. 

ne The girls in the East should all come to Kansas. We hear of one recently 
i- arrived who received a proposal of marriage before she had been here a week. 
AR The chap who wanted to marry her, had been introduced about two hours 
id previously. 

1d en en 

at 

ys TERRITORIAL GOVERNOR WALKER IN THE NEWS 

~ 

ot From the Emporia News, July 20, 1861. 

at The New York correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial writes as fol- 
I lows concerning one of the Ex-Governors of Kansas: 

er There was an unusual hubbub about the Astor house today. Several mem- 
ar bers of congress from New England and New York are on their way to Wash- 
In ington; and the “Sons of Maine” dined and wined the officers of the fifth 
ch regiment, which passed through today. One of the fussiest and noisiest indi- 


viduals hereabouts is Ex-Governor R. J. Walker, of Mississippi and Kansas 
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and the Pacific R. R. Co. He lives at Hoboken, and nearly every day comes 
over here to abuse and denounce secession and traitors. When he gets about 
three sheets in the wind, he launches out promiscuously, and does the most 
miscellaneous swearing you ever heard. He mixes up his oaths, his devils, his 
damns, his traitors, and so on, all in confusion, without regard to mood or 
tense. If Jeff. Davis ever gets permanently settled in the place to which 
Walker has consigned him with prayer, at least forty times within ten days, 
he will have less confidence in fast days hereafter than he has now. 


—_—~>_—_ 


A Description or JAMES Butter (Witp But) Hickox 


From the Manhattan Independent, October 26, 1867. 


On Monday we took the cars of the U. P. R. W. E. D. for Leavenworth. 
We make no mention of this because there is any peculiar significance in our 
visiting the metropolis of Kansas. Like almost everybody in Kansas we do 
so occasionally. But upon this occasion it was our fortune to fall in with 
quite a number of persons of whom it might interest our readers to learn 
something. 

Wu» Bru 


the celebrated scout, with Jack Harvey and some dozen of their companions 
were upon the train, having just come in from a scouting expedition under 
General Sherman. All the party were more or less affected by frequent pota- 
tions from their bottles, and Wild Bill himself was tipsy enough to be quite 
belligerent. 

He is naturally a fine looking fellow, not much over 30 years of age, over 
six feet in height, muscular and athletic, possessing a fine figure, as lithe and 
agile as the Borneo Boys. His complexion is very clear, cheek bones high, 
and his fine auburn hair which he parts in the middle hangs in ringlets down 
upon his shoulders, giving him a girlish look in spite of his great stature. He 
wore a richly embroidered sash with a pair of ivory hilted and silver mounted 
pistols stuck in it. Doubtless this man and his companions have killed more 
men than any other persons who took part in the late war. What a pity that 
young men so brave and daring should lack the discretion to sheath their 
daggers forever when the war terminated! But such is the demoralizing effect 
of war upon those who engage in it and certainly upon all who love the 
vocation. 

We learn from a gentleman who has frequently met these wild and reckless 
young men, that they live in a constant state of excitement, one continual 
round of gambling, drinking and swearing, interspersed at brief intervals with 
pistol practice upon each other. 

At a word any of the gang draws his pistol and blazes away as freely as if 
all mankind were Arkansas Rebels, and had a bounty offered for their scalps. 

How long these athletes will be able to stand such a mode of life; eating, 
drinking, sleeping (if they can be said to sleep) and playing cards with their 
pistols at half cock, remains to be seen. For ourself, we are willing to risk 
them in an Indian campaign for which their cruelty and utter recklessness of 
life particularly fit them. 
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Hays City sy Moonuicut 


From the Manhattan Standard, May 8, 1869. 


Eprror Sranparp:—Hays City is progressing. It is quite “go aheadish.” 
In fact, it is decidedly so. The railroad passes through the town. Most of 
the business is done on the north side of the railroad. Almost every other 
building is a liquor saloon or a house of ill fame. Hotels and eating houses 
are also numerous. 

The Seventh cavalry has just been paid off, and the whole regiment is on a 
regular spree. 

We made a visit to said town last night, by “moonlight.” Almost the first 
house, as we enter the town from the south, on the right, is the large wholesale 
liquor and clothing house of Ryan & Co. They appropriate to themselves 
almost all the wholesale business of the town. 

On the left, near by, is the Santa Fé saloon, all ablaze with light, and 
soldiers staggering around in front are a good indication of what is going on 
within. 

A little further up we cross the railroad. Over the street from the depot is 
a large gambling “hell.” Here billiard and faro tables, chuck luck and monte 
banks, “horsehead,” etc., are in full blast. 

As we sauntered slowly up the street we noticed on a dilapidated looking 
building a large sign informing all beholders that “General Outfitting” could 
be obtained by enquiring within. Seeing no show window, and no display of 
goods, and being of an inquiring turn of mind, we entered. Instead of seeing 
a smiling, polite salesman, anxious to show us his goods, as we expected, we 
were welcomed by two or three very pretty smiling young ladies. We saw no 
goods, except feminine. Seeing that we had got into the “wrong pew,” and 
being rather bashful, in spite of the fascinating appearance of the aforesaid 
young ladies, we disappeared. 

A little northwest of this is the notorious “shebang,” kept by a Frenchman, 
name unknown, where was a dance under full headway. Here we noticed, 
among other “distinguished guests,” the smiling, contented phiz. of our friends, 
Col. , Col. , Major , Major , and several other of- 
ficers of the Nineteenth and Seventh, taking a prominent part in the first set. 
Round and round they go, “tripping the light fantastic toe,” until out of 
breath and very thirsty, they adjourn with their fair but frail partners to the 
bar for “refreshments.” Officers, soldiers, citizens, blacklegs, gamblers, pimps, 
nymphs du pace, and all mingle here on a common platform. What is going 
on in this place is but a repetition of what is going on in a dozen different 
houses in town. 

As we return homeward we see various forms lying in the road, in the gut- 
ters, and puddles. Staggering forms are seen, supporting still more staggering 
specimens of humanity toward camp. Fights are frequent—some little shoot- 
ing, some cutting, and frequent “fist mauling.” Robberies are frequent. Men 
dead drunk are in no condition to defend themselves, and the temptation is 
too strong for a “dead beat,” or a “strapped” blackleg to resist making a 


All along the road to both camps, stragglers may be seen wending their 
way campwards. Some drunk, supported along by comrades scarcely less in- 
toxicated; some with bruised and blackened faces stagger along, venting their 
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wrath against the world in general and some fancied antagonist in particular. 
Such, Mr. Editor, is a brief, but truthful sketch of “Hays City by 
moonlight.” 
April 11, 1869. Q. 





Dornes on Kansas AVENUE, TOPEKA, IN 1869 
From the Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, June 29, 1869. 


Late the other evening, we saw one of our druggists wading the mud in 
Kansas avenue, attempting to overhaul one of the juvenile bovine. Said 
animal had a rope attached to its neck, and as the Dr. would make a grab 
for the rope, the calf would make himself scarce—he wasn't thar. The last 
we saw of them they were in front of Sexton’s, the calf about ten feet in ad- 
vance and bleating for its lost protector, and the Dr. crying aloud, “stop yer 
bawlin’, I’m a comin’.” 

mallet 


ToreKa’s “Fort SIMPLE” 
From the Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, July 3, 1869. 


REMINISCENCES.—We are asked by many as to the meaning of the term 
“Ft. Simple.” We will explain. In 1864 when “Pap” Price was on the border, 
it was thought not improbable but that he would overrun the state. There 
is but little doubt that he would have done so had it not been for the Kansas 
militia, who were ordered out en masse and met him at the Big Blue. Price’s 
army there met a check, but at the sacrifice of many of our people, and 
among them twenty-two citizens of Shawnee county. During the time that 
Price was on the border, it was considered proper to take some measures to 
protect the city should any stragglers from Price’s command come this way. 
For that purpose, logs about sixteen feet in length were set in the ground 
four feet deep at the corner of Kansas and Sixth avenues. They were set in 
the form of a circle, enclosing a space of about fifty feet in diameter. Holes 
were cut in the logs in different places, so that those inside could shoot out, 
should the ragamuffins come in on either of the streets. A cannon was also 
inside, and an opening left so it could be used if necessary. Happily there 
was no necessity for using the fortification, so it remained a mooted question 
whether it would have done any good or not if there had been any necessity 
for it. After about a year the logs were sawed off, leaving them about seven 
feet high, and some trees set out inside. About this time some one gave it 
the nickname of “Ft. Simple,” which stuck to it till it was entirely removed. 
The trees inside did not thrive, and after a year or two the city authorities 
ordered the logs removed. At the same time the stockade was made, all of 
the citizens who were not at the front were detailed a certain number of hours 
each day to throw up rifle pits or trenches in which sharpshooters could lay 
and fire at an approaching enemy without being exposed. One of these 
trenches was east of Monroe street, between Eighth and Ninth, and the out- 
lines of it can yet be traced; another was east of Washburn College [now site 
of Memorial building]. New comers here can hardly realize in these peaceful 
times that for months our citizens took turns and did picket duty on all the 
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roads leading into the city. The Quantrill and other raids into other portions 
of our state made it a part of wisdom to do so. Many amusing things tran- 
spired during these months. Several times it was reported that the guerrillas 
were coming, and we recollect one night in particular when many buried their 
treasures and some laid out in the ravines around town all night. Did space 
permit we could fill a page of the Record in telling of these things. At an- 
other time we may do so. 


INDIAN Dress 
From the Netawaka Chief, July 2, 1872. 


We noticed a squaw in town the other day dressed in a new style of Dolly 
Vardens. Her attire was composed of a red calico dress, with a few clean 
spots and a good many greasy ones; an old black hat, ornamented with red, 
blue and yellow ribbons; a striped shawl thrown over her shoulders; a large 
red blanket fastened around her waist, and a pair of No. 15 Brogans on her 
understandings. She was dressed in her summer clothes. 


a 


A Typr SHORTAGE 


From the Manhattan Enterprise, August 9, 1876. 
O, wouldn’t we like to catch him. We mean the thief that stole all our 


capital K’s. There must be a Ku Klux Klan organization about, and they 
want to “print” their signatures. 


—_—Q 


BULL-DOZING IN THE LEGISLATURE 


From the Inland Tribune, Great Bend, February 3, 1877. 


They have a man in the legislature at Topeka named Bull. The other day 
he fell asleep during the roll call on the senatorial question, and as his snoring 
troubled the speaker, he called on the sergeant-at-arms to stop that Bull- 
dozing. 


Down To A Harr! 


From the Kirwin Chief, January 1, 1879. 


Wuo Is Sue?—The last butter we purchased in this city was made by a 
black-haired woman. Describing the character, height, &c., by the color and 
quality of the hair is our fort, and after a careful examination we give our 
opinion as follows: She is about 5% feet high—weighs about 160 lbs., and 
she had the blues at the time the butter was made (this we learn from the 
streaks in the butter), is a mother—has a great deal to do (this we learn from 
the hair being very crooked and not having been combed for a week). In 
temper she is rather mild, and is dearly loved by her husband and children. 
We will wager six bits and a brick watch that the above is correct—now trot 
in your woman. 





Kansas History as Published in the Press 


“The Mallet Expedition of 1739 Through Nebraska, Kansas and 
Colorado to Santa Fé,” by Henri Folmer, was published in The 
Colorado Magazine (v. XVI, No. 5), of Denver, in September, 1939. 
This expedition, the author surmises, was the first successfully under- 
taken by white men across the unknown country between New Mex- 
ico and the Missouri region. Although the detailed itinerary is lost, 
the route probably led up the Missouri river to the land of the 
Arikara Indians in present South Dakota, southwestward overland 
through the central part of Kansas, west along the north bank of 
the Arkansas river, southwest to Santa Fé, east along the Canadian 
and Arkansas rivers to the Mississippi, and down the Mississippi to 
New Orleans. 


Of interest to historically-minded Kansans are the following 
articles by Victor Murdock appearing in his front-page column in 
recent issues of the Wichita (Evening) Eagle: “One Trail Across 
Kansas, Leavenworth to Wichita, Has Been Long Traveled,” Octo- 
ber 6, 1939; “Hosts of Kansans to Find Coronado Show Next Year 
Top New Mexican Effort,” October 7; “Holster From Frontier in 
the Indian Territory an Heirloom in Wichita,” October 16; “Mem- 
ories of Carl Meeker of a Picturesque Spot on Banks of the Nin- 
nescah,” October 24; “Farm Produce Sales Here Which Helped to 
Anchor the Pioneer Population,” October 27; “West Douglas Ave. 
Lots Near Banks of Big River Have Had a Real History,” Novem- 
ber 22; “Newly Discovered Diary of a Pioneer, C. C. Fees, Revives 
Settler’s Vision,’ November 23. 


Among the historical articles featured in the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star during October and November, 1939, were: “General [Leon- 
ard] Wood’s Battle For Lives Continues on the Medical Front,” 
October 9; “William Allen White Remembers a Man [Herbert §. 
Hadley] Who Did Everything Well,” October 11; reviews of books 
by two Kansas writers, Kirke Mechem and Bliss Isely, and by a 
onetime Kansas cowpuncher, Paul I. Wellman, now a feature writer 
on the Star’s staff, October 14; “Two New ‘Dorothys’ From Kansas 
[the William Allen Whites] Explore the Modern Land of Oz,” 
November 10 [this article written by Mr. White, entitled “ ‘Dorothy’ 
Comes Home,” appeared originally in the Emporia Gazette of No- 
vember 6]; “Thanksgiving Day in Kansas Has Had a History of 
Roving,” by Cecil Howes, November 18. 


(106) 
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Kansas history items appearing in recent issues of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Times include: “John Brown and His Strange Army 
Raided Harpers Ferry 80 Years Ago,” by Paul I. Wellman, October 
16, 1939; “A Rich Store of Kansas Records Collected [by the Kan- 
sas State Historical Society] Over Sixty-four Years,” by Cecil 
Howes, October 17; “Paintings of John Noble [first Kansas artist 
to gain an international reputation] Stir Memories of a Romantic 
Quest,” by J. D. W., October 18; “Dr. Cady Passes 40 Years at 
K. U., Continues Work on Something New,” by T. M. O., October 
26; “October in Kansas, the Season When All True Natives Are 
Poets,” by Cecil Howes, October 27; “[John W. Haussermann, the 
‘Boy City Attorney’ of Leavenworth and the] Gold Mine King in 
Philippines Arrived with Funston’s Kansans,” by Lowell Thomas, 
November 6; “Nearly Half the Kansas Counties Named in Honor 
of War Heroes,” by Cecil Howes, November 8; “Mennonites Were 
Lured to Kansas by a Shrewd Immigration Agent,” by Cecil Howes, 
November 24; “Middle West Owes Special Debt to [Dr. James A. 
Naismith] the Inventor of Basketball,” by T. M. O., November 30. 


Mrs. Christie Campbell-Loomis, the first white child born in 


Salina, recalled some events of her girlhood during the log-cabin days 
of that region, in the Salina Journal, October 25, 1939. Mrs. Loomis 
is a niece of Col. William A. Phillips, a prominent Kansas pioneer. 


In a special edition of the Independence Daily Reporter of 
October 28, 1939, city and county attractions were featured. Among 
the articles was one entitled, “Early History of Montgomery County 
and Independence.” 


A thirty-six page booklet was published in November, 1939, in 
observance of the seventieth anniversary of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Abilene. The pamphlet was compiled by C. C. Wyandt, 
a member of the church for fifty-one years, from minutes of the 
church session and reminiscences of older members. 


The history of Simpson, written by members of the sophomore 
class of the high school in 1919, was reprinted in the Simpson News, 
November 2, 1939, from its issue of February 6, 1919. 


Ashland’s Clark County Clipper on November 2, 1939, published 
reminiscences of C. W. Evans, a pioneer settler and former resident 
of the county, and an article on early postoffices in Clark county by 
John R. Walden of Winfield, which supplemented a review on the 
same subject in the Clipper of September 28. 
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Mrs. Maggie Goss, of Dwight, read a paper on the history of the 
community prepared by herself and Mrs. Roman Goss, as part of the 
program of the Morris County Pioneer Kansan Club at its meeting 
at Parkerville on October 21, 1939. Her paper was printed in the 
White City Register, November 2. 


A brief statement of the history of Wetmore, taken from a Meth- 
odist church record book, was featured in the Wetmore Spectator, 
November 3, 1939. 


The following historical articles were published recently in the 
Wichita Sunday Eagle: “John Brown’s Hanging Recalled by Ex- 
Wichitan,” and “Wichita Postal Veteran [C. H. Bracken] Quits 
After 43 Years,” November 5, 1939; “St. Francis [Hospital] Has 
50 Year Record of Wichita Service,” by Father William Schaefers, 
“13 Catholic Hospitals Serve Wichita Territory,” and “St. Francis 
Nursing School Serves Hospital Need,” November 19. 


Mankato’s city library, which has been housed in the community 
building since September, 1939, formally opened its new rooms with 
a program and open house on November 15. The Western Advocate 
on November 16 reviewed the history of the library from its organi- 
zation in 1901. 


In its issue of November 23, 1939, the Kansas Chief, of Troy, 
printed a letter written by Cyrus Leland, Sr., in 1866. Because of 
the important role played by Colonel Leland in early Doniphan 
county history, the autobiographical material in the letter relating 
to his attendance at Harvard University and his military service is 
of particular interest. A tintype of the colonel, made shortly before 
the Civil war, was reproduced. Letter and portrait came from 
Bartlett Boder, of St. Joseph, Mo., a great grandson of Colonel 
Leland. 


A story of the first settlers of Twelve Mile, a community north- 
west of Downs, has been prepared by Alfred E. Gledhill, son of a 
pioneer family. His father, Joseph Gledhill, was one of a party of 
sixty-five which emigrated in 1872 from Connecticut, and the narra- 
tive, according to the Downs News of December 7, 1939, gives a 
full account of the Gledhill family. 


In preparation for the dedication of the new Republic county 
courthouse in Belleville on December 18, 1939, the Belleville Tele- 
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scope on December 7 issued a special twenty-four page “Court 
House Dedication Edition.” Articles of historical interest included 
a list of Republic county officials since 1868, stories of the organi- 
zation of the county and the first county election in 1868, the crea- 
tion of the twelfth judicial district and the meeting of the first dis- 
trict court in 1871, and a sketch history of county buildings con- 
structed from 1872 to the present. 


The Kinsley Graphic on December 14, 1939, announced the publi- 
cation of a book by Col. William Payton, of Garfield, entitled The 
Last Man Over the Trail. It is divided into two sections, one deal- 
ing with the old Santa Fé trail and the famous men who traveled 
it, and the other telling the story of William Drannan, a boy who 
was reared by Kit Carson, the Indian scout. Among the incidents 
related in the book is the uprising of the Sioux Indians under Sitting 
Bull in 1890, which occurred in South Dakota shortly after Payton 
and his father had purchased a ranch there. In the same issue the 
Graphic featured other articles of historical importance: “Some 
Early-Day Reminiscences” written by Mrs. Alice Loring Humphrey 
Erwin and first published in the Graphic on May 19, 1905, and 
“Shelter Belts Will Save Edwards County Soil” which reviewed in 
words and pictures what is being done in the county to conserve the 
soil. 

A reunion of some of the old pupils of Ritchey school district, 
three miles west of Cheney in Kingman county, was held recently, 
according to the Cheney Sentinel, December 21, 1939. The Sentinel 
featured a brief history of the school from its organization in 1879 
to 1910, compiled by two of the early-day pupils, E. J. Goldsborough 
and Mrs. Ora Rollins. 


In celebration of the completion of a new post-office building at 
Council Grove, the Republican on December 29, 1939, published a 
“Post Office Cornerstone and Dedication Edition.” Historical articles 
dealing with early postmasters and the early postal service in the 
city were printed. A partial directory of the local civic, service 
and study clubs, a directory of Council Grove professional men, 
and photographs and biographical sketches of early settlers were 
also included. 






Kansas Historical Notes 


The Thirty-Fifth Division Association of World War veterans 
held its twentieth annual reunion in Kansas City, October 19, 20 
and 21, 1939. The following officers were elected: Sen. Harry S. 
Truman of Missouri, president; Mahlon S. Weed, Kansas City, first 
vice-president; Col. Edmund J. McMahon, St. Louis, Mo., second 
vice-president; Capt. John A. Ashworth, Topeka, third vice-presi- 
dent; Col. Albert Linxwiler, Jefferson City, Mo., fourth vice-presi- 
dent; Col. Fred W. Manchester, Joplin, Mo., secretary; Capt. Wil- 
ford Riegle, Emporia, historian; Harold Powell, Great Bend, 
sergeant at arms; and Maj. L. Curtis Tiernan, Fort Leavenworth, 
chaplain. 


Plans are under way in Seward county to organize a county his- 
torical society. H. D. Massoni, of Kismet, has been assembling a 
list of persons who have lived in the county thirty years or longer, 
and is sending out questionnaires for historical information which 
will be used as a basis for organizing the society. 


The Lyon County Historical Society held its annual dinner and 
program meeting at Emporia on October 30, 1939. Almost three 
hundred persons attended, including fifty members of high-school 
societies that have been organized in the ten high schools of the 
county and affiliated with the county society. The program featured 
the history of Hartford, and the Rev. E. T. Rice of Oswego, son of 
the Rev. C. R. Rice, a missionary to the Indians in the 1850’s, was 
guest speaker. The regular annual meeting of the society will be 
held in January. 


Members of the Dickinson County Historical Society met in 
Abilene November 2, 1939, for their annual meeting. Mrs. Carl 
Peterson, of Enterprise, was elected president; Mrs. W. C. Bocker, 
of Solomon, second vice-president; and Walter Wilkins, of Chapman, 
treasurer. The terms of office of Mrs. A. B. Seelye, first vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. H. M. Howard, secretary, hold over until next year. 


First step in the organization of a Cherokee County Historical 
Society was taken on November 6, 1939, when a meeting was held 
at Columbus and the following temporary officers elected: Mrs. 
Leah Baird, Columbus, chairman; Miss Bess Oliphant, Columbus, 
secretary, and Mrs. Grace Burr, Galena, treasurer. A committee 
consisting of Miss Oliphant, Mrs. Cora Taylor and Mrs. Henry 
Mitchell was appointed to draft a constitution and bylaws. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Douglas County Historical 
Society was held in Lawrence on November 16, 1939. W. C. Simons, 
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the retiring president, presided. Reports of the activities of the 
society during the preceding year were presented, and the following 
officers were elected to serve during 1940: Robert C. Rankin, presi- 
dent; Miss Irma Spangler, first vice-president; John Akers, second 
vice-president; Miss Ida G. Lyons, secretary, and Walter Varnum, 
treasurer. Dr. Edward Bumgardner, W. C. Simons, Allen Crafton, 
C. E. Beeks and W. H. Morgan were elected to serve three-year 
terms as directors. 


Unveiling of the $50,000 Lillie Gordon Munn Memorial, a forty- 
five foot stone frieze with two central bronze figures dedicated to 
the native sons and daughters of Kansas, occurred at Gage Park in 
Topeka on December 5, 1939. The ceremonies included short ad- 
dresses by Dr. Charles M. Sheldon; Kirke Mechem, secretary of the 
Kansas State Historical Society; Robert Stone, Mrs. Charles Spen- 
cer, and Chester Woodward, of the board of trustees of the memorial; 
Fred M. Torrey of Chicago, the designer and sculptor; Mayor John 
Scott of Topeka and Glen Archer, representing Gov. Payne Ratner, 
who accepted the memorial on behalf of the city and state. The 
day was also the eighty-fifth birthday of Topeka, and the Shawnee 
county early settlers met for their annual meeting. Helen McFar- 
land, librarian of the Kansas State Historical Society, was the 
principal speaker. She discussed Shawnee county historic sites. John 
McKnown, who came to Topeka in July, 1855, for the third con- 
secutive year received the distinction of being the city’s oldest 
settler. New officers elected for the coming year were H. B. Heber- 
ling, president, and M. T. Kelsey, vice-president. Florence Eckert, 
secretary-treasurer, was reélected. 


Florence Finch Kelly of New York, who retired in June, 1936, 
after fifty-six years as a newspaperwoman, died at New Hartford, 
Conn., on December 17, 1939. Mrs. Kelly came to Kansas from 
Illinois in 1869, attended the University of Kansas, from which she 
was graduated in 1881, and began her newspaper work in the sum- 
mer of 1880 on the staff of the Topeka Commonwealth. Subse- 
quently she worked for papers in Oakland, Cal., Chicago, Boston, 
Troy, New York, and other cities. She was also a novelist, poet and 
critic. Shortly before her death she published her autobiography, 
Flowing Stream (New York, Dutton, 1939). 


In December, 1939, the Kansas division of the Historical Records 
Survey published in mimeographed form a preliminary “Check List 
of Kansas Imprints, 1854-1876,” comprising 1,594 separate titles of 
books, pamphlets, folders, broadsides and broadsheets. This volume 
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is the first exhaustive bibliography of Kansas printing ever to be 
assembled. The project was inaugurated in the state by the Works 
Progress Administration on February 1, 1938, and work on the list 
employed an average of twenty field workers in Kansas, inventory- 
ing the holdings of thirty-three Kansas libraries. The project is 
nation-wide in scope, materials for this volume being drawn from 
187 libraries and five private collections in thirty-seven states. 

Of the total number of titles in the check-list 1,114 bear definite 
Kansas imprints, according to the introduction, while 480 lack im- 
prints but are in all probability products of the Kansas press. In 
addition the list includes twenty items whose origin is unknown but 
whose content would suggest inclusion in a Kansas list, and sixteen 
items which bear names of Kansas publishers but are known to have 
been printed in other states. More than half the titles, 853, were 
the output of presses in Topeka, Lawrence and Leavenworth. The 
latter two led in the early period, with totals of 224 and 227, re- 
spectively, but after 1865 Topeka took the lead and is represented 
by 402 items. The only other important printing center before 1877 
was Atchison, with forty-nine titles. 

From the bibliographer’s standpoint Kansas occupies an unusual 
position among the states, Douglas C. McMurtrie, the national 
editor, comments: “Anyone examining this list will be struck by 
the noteworthy holdings of Kansas material in Kansas libraries, a 
situation which should be, but is not always, found in other states. 
Almost before the events that gave birth to the state had become his- 
tory, their witnesses realized the value to posterity of collecting and 
preserving contemporary accounts, and the Kansas Historical So- 
ciety was organized in 1875. The result is that of the 1,594 books, 
pamphlets, and broadsides recorded in this first and admittedly in- 
complete listing of the products of the Kansas press, all but 200, or 
1,394, are in the possession of that institution, over half, 731, of which 
are apparently unique copies. This does not include the 423 legisla- 
tive bills forming the last portion of this list, all of which are known 
only from the copies in that collection. . . .” Other large holdings 
weré found in the libraries of the College of Emporia, the Kansas 
State College, the University of Kansas, and Baker University. Of 
the total number of imprints, 92.5 percent are in Kansas collections, 
only 120 items having been located in libraries outside the state. 
Eighty-three of these are unique copies, not duplicated elsewhere. 

The Historical Records Survey and the American Imprints In- 
ventory, now sponsored by the Kansas State Historical Society, 
supplied the field workers for the project. Harold J. Henderson is 


state director. 
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